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Athens To-day. 
EW men visiting 
ancient Athens 
would be pre- 
pared for the 
brand - new, or, 
rather,unfinished 
appearance 
which it now presents; for the 
bright glory of antique art has 
cast. a shade of oblivion upon 
her modern works; and, ex- 
cepting, of course, the Classic 
monuments, no city, equally de- 
serving of attention, has been 
so universally passed over by 
the antiquary and the art-critic. The Medizval 
and Renaissance remains found in this place will, 
however, repay the closest examination, and the 
buildings which have risen here during the last 
half-century equal in true merit the contem- 
porary works of any city in Europe. But, be 
this as it may, the energy at present displayed 
by the Greeks in architectural and kindred 
undertakings is undeniable, and somewhat re- 
markable, considering the comparative poverty 
of the nation; though, on reflection, a parallel 
between their present position and that which 
they occupied in the days of Pericles and the 
patrons of art who followed him, will appear to 
us and remove our surprise. 

In the days in which those structures rose 
that have made Athens eternally famous, she 
had recently, as is now the case, freed herself 
from the trammels of Eastern despotism, and 
was commencing anew, as she is in our. days; 
her national existence. All who have studied 
the subject’ will readily admit that her later 
struggle exceeded, if possible, in heroism that 
one the memory of which carried her through 
it; and if a disparaging contrastshould be made 
between the personal character of the ancient 
and of the modern Greeks, we would remind 
the opponent that the very men who reared the 
Parthenon were accused by their fellow-citizens, 
and apparently with sufficient reason, of having 
betrayed.the trust confided to them. 

Go where you will to-day, the music of the 
trowel and the saw follows’you. Asin Periclean 
times, meaner honses are being levelled one by 
one, that. more splendid piles: may occupy the 
spot, or may be seen to greater advantage; blocks 
of marble obstruct the footweys, paving is going 
on in all directions, and drain trenches are open 
in every quarter of the city. 

From an art point of view also the state of 
Athens is satisfactory. Instead of discarding the 
national style of architecture, as other nations 
have done, and becoming eclectic, the Athenians 
use their talents in adapting the principles and 
the forms employed by their ancestors to the re- 
quirements of tke present day. Undoubtedly 
exceptions can be found, but, taking the modern 
buildings of Athens as a whole, they are as 
essentially Greek as the Theseum itself. The 
architects practising here donot, indeed, design 
their houses,.nor: even their public buildings, in 






the forms of temples,—that absurdity is left. to 
“barbarians” ; but they show most positively 
that the arch is not necessary to ordinary archi- 
tectural construction, and that the style which, 
notwithstanding the chronic desertions of fickle 
taste, will ever. be predominant, can be em- 
ployed now with as much propriety as it was 
more than two thousand years ago. 

To convey an idea of modern Greek architec. 
ture, a. critical description of an average speci- 
men of. the class is necessary, and as such we 
select an unfinished villa at the S.W. corner of 
the Place’ dela Concorde; which is being built 


of this country, for Signor Mourozis. 

The walling of this house is constructed. of 
bricks, rough in. texture, and irregular in shape 
and size. Where not lined with marble; the walls 
are finished with stucco brought to such a fine 
face that, in its present new condition, it is 
searcely to be distinguished from stone. The 
plan of the building is almost a square; but 
toward the street the line is broken by the slight 
projection of the two lateral portions beyond the 
face of the central one. With regard to the 
elevation, commencing from the ground, and 
deseribing the features in the order in which they 
occur, there is, first, a'stylobate, or base-course, 
varying, with the slope of the ground, from 7 ft. 
to 5 ft. in height, formed of large blocks of 
bluish-grey marble, grooved at the joints, and 
tooled only on the face, with the exception of a 
margin round each block, which is'rubbed. The 
effect of this method of working’ the’stone’is, as 
is generally the case, that the rubbed part is of 
a much deeper colour than that. which is merely 
tooled, and presents the appearance of an inlay. 
The stylobate is finished below with a plain plinth, 
and above with a band projected upon an ogee and 
fillet. Above this, each of the lateral divisions 
has, on the ground-floor, toward the street, one 
central window of classic form, with white marble 
architraveand jambs. Thefloor-line of the upper 
floor is marked by a band and cornice, and then 
come the principal features of the structure, 
the loggias, of which there is one at each 
of the two corners of the front. These 
each consist of two columns of the Ionic 
order in the front elevation, a square pier at the 
external corner, and two pilasters placed as 
anteo where the wall of the house is broken in 
order to form the open: loggia: 
piers, and pilasters, are raised: on’ a. continuous: 
pedestal, and support an entablature and pedi- 
ment of the Ionic order. Their shafts are of 
veined white marble, and their capitals and bases 
of pure white. The design of the columne is 
taken from the Erechtheum; that is to say, 
instead of extending as high: as'the eye of the 
volute, the shaft of the column is terminated by 
an astragal about. two modules below the top of 
the capital; but. the delicate honeysuckle orna- 
ment and other foliage which are seen between 
the astragal and the egg and: dart moulding in 
the antique example are’unfortunately omitted. 

Of the two modes of forming the Ionic capital 
alluded to above, and examples of which appear 
in the Erechtheum and the temple-on the Llissus, 





by Captain Jean Séhos, of the Royal Engineers’ 


These columns,. 





that which oceurs in the former building, and is | 
a step toward the Corinthian, is more suited:to | 


smalland less sacred buildings, while the other, 


which, unless formed upon a grand scale, hav‘a | 


‘*gshort-necked ” and somewhat awkward appear. 
ance, when used upon such a scale, and, conse. 
quently seen from below, produces a: more 
majestic effect. 

The capitals of the piers and pilasters are a 


great blemish in Captain Séhos’sloggias. Although | 


in the Classic examples the capitals of the 
pilasters do not correspond with the capitals of 
the columns, they differ from them not in kind, 
but in degree, being, without exception, less 
elaborate, in accordance with the comparatively 
unimportant part which they play in the design. 


Thus, in the ante of the Erechtheum, the volutes — 
are omitted, but the foliage is retained ; andiin | 


other cases the capitals of the pilasters’ are 
simply moulded. In the house which we are 


describing, the capitals of the pilasters, which | 


the architect describes as “ antiques of his own 


design,” are far more ornate than any other part | 
of the fabric, and differ essentially from the Ionic | 

They are not easily to be compared with | fj 
any known object, but foliage forms their chief | jf 


style. 


attraction. 


The central part of the street-front contains | 


a doorway, formed by two pilasters, with rieh 


foliated capitals, and included by us in a like | 


coudemnation with those described above, sup- 


porting a: plain epistylium, with antefixe and | 


dentils. There is a window on each side of the 
doorway, corresponding with those of the lateral 
portions. At the floor-line of the upper story a 


balcony projects, the parapet of which is formed 


of alternate panels of solid marble and turned 
balusters, the latter commonplace and out of 
keeping’ with the general purity of the design. 
The balcony is supported on corbels of marble, 
not treated, as they too often are, as brackets or 
trusses, but.formed so as to render evident. the 
motive which produced them, namely, the pro- 
jecting’ floor-joists, which are to be seen close 
by, answering the same purpose. The upper 
floor has three windows, with friezes and cornices. 
which it would have been better toomit, Above 
these the wall of the house forms the architrave 
of the'building; which is divided by a fillet’ from 
the frieze of blue marble, and the whole is 
crowned with an elegant cornice. 

The side elevations and garden front do not 
call for a minute description ; their beauties and 
their defects correspond with those of the front. 
The windows are fitted with wooden mullions’in 
the cross. form, French casements, and Persian 
shutters, the whole of whichare imported whole- 
sale from foreign countries, 

We now come to the roof, which is covered, as 
is general on’ the Continent, with curved tiles 
(not pantiles), so laid that they present’ alfer- 
nately a.convex and concave surface, each con. 
vex tile covering the juncture of the two concave 
tiles: which lie one on each side of it, The convex 
tiles are pointed beneath with mortar, and the 
eave-tiles are stopped with cement. For the 
angles a special tile is used, consisting of two 
ogees, the convex parteof which are joined-at 
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their edges, and as these convex parts are longer 
than the other tiles of the roof, they tilt upwards 
ina manner rather Chinese. This manner of 
covering a roof, which is truly beautiful, and 
which differs from the antique method only in 
the employment of concave tiles in the place of 


| shovel-shape ones, gave rise to the use of ante- 


fixe; for though the purpose of these features 
has hitherto been otherwise explained, no one 
oan doubt, when in the presence of the objects 


_ themselves, that they were contrived to hide the 


unsightly stopping of the convex eave-tiles, with 
which they correspond in shape and dimensions. 
Those who have gone nearest to the truth have 
supposed that. they were employed to fix the 
tiles; but this was unnecessary, nor are they 
suited tothe purpose. Vitruvius recommends the 
use of them upon the upper member of the cornice 
for gurgoyles, and adds, with equal bad taste, 
that they should be in the form of lions’ heads in 
order that they may appear to “vomit.” The 
Italians of the middle ages carved them upon 
dentils and elsewhere. Here they are employed 
almost universally, but not always in the right 
place, being sometimes in front of the concave 
tiles, and sometimes in front of every alternate 
convex tile ; however, nothing in modern Athens 
equals the atrocities of the Romans and their 
successors. 

The chimneys of this building are very un- 
sightly, being oblong prisms, with one slightly 
salient course at the head of each. So opposed 
is the Classic style to mere perpendicularity, that 
the chimney will always present a difficulty. 
Vanbrugh ‘“‘has done that best which no man 
has done well”; bat there is still ample room 
for the efforts of genius. 

In the interior, rooms of good proportions are 
obtained; two vestibules and the central-hall 
divide the house into two parts on the ground. 
floor, from which three staircases reach the floor 
above; the cornices, of marble in the principal 
apartments, are finished some 6 in. below the 
ceilings, and have a good effect ; the roofing is 
so arranged that the attics look out upon a lead 
flat in the centre of the roof, and thus the diffi. 
culty of dormers is avoided, and more important 
advantages are obtained. Mr. Galton’s stoves 
are used throughout. 

In conclusion, we would say that the buildings 
of which we have described an example are the 
most satisfactory group we have seen, and pro- 
mise well for the future architecture of the 
Greeka. 








THE LATEST NEWS ABOUT RAILWAYS. 


So much attention has recently been directed, 
in various quarters, and with various objects, to 
the actual condition of railways, that our readers 
may be glad to have a few words on that import- 
ant subject. Absolute novelty, indeed, can 
hardly be expected to characterise our remarks. 
But even novelty is not absent; while informa- 
tion as to what is more important, steady pro- 
greas, either occurs or is demanded at every turn. 

So accustomed have we become to the greatest 
mechanical triumph of the nineteenth century, 
that we almost cease to note how absolute is 
now our dependence on this method of in- 
ternal transit. In thegood old times, when one, 
two, or even as many as four-and-twenty four- 
horse coaches ran, in the course of the four-and- 
twenty hours, past some famous roadside inn, an 
allowance of a horse per mile was considered 
adequate to the requirements of the very first 
style of travelling. When the coaches were full 
each horse would have to draw four persons; 
and if the same team ran twice in a day over 
an‘eight-mile stage, each horse would draw four 
persons for sixteen miles, or one person for sixty- 
four miles. We are not in possession of the 
actual number of horses thus engaged, but we 
—_ call to mind one fact which no longer exists, 
and that is the great disproportion in the amount 
of travelling for business purposes which was 
wont to distinguish the winter from the summer 
season, arising from difficulties during the latter 
that now no longer arise. 

At the end of 1873, there were existing, on 
the 16,082 miles of railway open in the United 
Kingdom, 11,435 locomotive engines, which were 
used for the traction of 362,785 vehicles of differ. 
ent descriptions. Thus, the locomotives amount 


to 71 per mile, and the gross total of vehicles to 
22°56 per mile. But carriages used for the con- 
veyance of passengers only are only 24,634, or a 
little more than 14 per mile of railway. There 
is no distinction given between the passenger 
and the goods engines; but as the vehicles not 
used for conveying passengers which are attached 





to passenger trains amount to 9,128, we have a 
general plant for the passenger and light parcel 
circulation of 33,762 vehicles; against cattle, 
merchandise, and other general wagons, amount- 
ing to 329,028, making the dead traffic provision 
very nearly tenfold that for the live human 
transport. We may thus conclude that some- 
thing like 1,200 will be the proportion of exclu- 
sively passenger locomotives. 

Whatever may be the exact distribution of the 
engines, this running stock of 33,762 vehicles 
provides fora circulation amounting to 455,320,188 
passenger journeys; besides the uncounted 
journeys of 314,579 season-ticket holders. The 
gross weight of minerals and general merchan- 
dise conveyed is returned at 190,953,457 tons. 
If we allow four journeys a week for every season- 
ticket holder, and two hundredweight for each 
passenger and his personal luggage, we shall 
find the passenger tonnage amounts to rather 
less than 50,000,000 tons, or about one-fourth of 
the merchandise weight. The total receipts 
from passenger trains amounted, in 1873, to the 
sum of 23,853,8921.; that from goods and 
minerals to 31,821,5291. Thus the passenger 
income is 43 per cent., the goods income 57 per 
cent., of the total. The expense of wear and 
tear and interest on capital sunk in construction 
of the vehicles destined for the two services is 
difficult to ascertain. But against the higher cost 
of the passenger vehicles may be set the greater 
speed at which they run, and the very much 
shorter period of time for which they are idle. 
Taking these elements into account, it is pro- 
bable that there is not a very material difference 
between the earning power of equal sums in- 
vested in passenger and in goods vehicles. At 
this rough approximation something like 20 per 
cent. of the annual expenditure will be incurred 
in carrying on the passenger traffic, which earns 
48 per cent. of the gross receipts; while the re- 
maining 80 per cent. of expenditure, incurred by 
the goods traffic, only earns 57 per cent. of the 
gross receipts. 

We do not, of course, state these proportions 
as absolutely precise. We give the figures on 
which they were based, which are those of 
Captain Tyler’s report for the year 1873. They 
appear to us to be approximately correct. Our 
readers have the opportunity of checking them. 
They point to very important results. The gross 
total railway income of 1873 was 55,675,4211., 
of which 30,060,1121. were expended in working 
and maintenance, and 25,615,3091. remained as 
profit, allowing an average dividend of 4°64 per 
cent. on the total capital of 588,320,3081. 

In other words, the average earnings of every 
train came to 67°7ld. per mile; the cost per 
train mile being 36°57d.; and the net earn- 
ing 31°14d. per mile. The total train mileage 
is 197,354,749 miles. Thus 54 per cent. of 
the gross returns are expended in earning them. 
Whether from the natural difficulty of the case, 
or from any other motive, those statements which 
might enable us to ascertain the relative net 
earnings of the goods and passenger traffic are 
absent from Captain Tyler’s report. It is for 
this reason that we have entered into the analysis 
of one element of that distribution of cost,—the 
carrying power allotted to the two great descrip- 
tions of traffic. With a special machinery of 
nine-tenths of the whole provision for traffic, the 
carriage of three-fourths of the gross weight 
transported over the lines has earned only 
57 per cent. of the gross revenue. According 
to this rough approximation, the portion of 
the income arising from goods, viz., 31,821,5291., 
is earned at a cost of 75 per cent. of the 
gross charge, or of 22,545,0841.; while the 
passenger receipts of 23,853,8921. have been 
earned at the cost of only 25 per cent. of the 
gross charge, or 7,515,028. That is to say, that 
the net earnings of the goods traffic have been 
only 8,967,6371., or about 28 per cent. of the 
goods expenditure, while the net earnings of the 
passenger traffic have amounted to 16,338,8641., 
or about 217 per cent.,—more than double the 
expenditure,—for the passenger traffic. 

Rough as this approximation is, it is by no 
means certain that the disproportion would be 
reduced by greater exactitude. As it stands, it 
is clear that, even if it cannot be said that the 
goods traffic of our railways is carried on at a 
positive loss, it is carried on at a great relative 
loss, as compared with the passenger traffic. It 
results that a line constructed for the exclusive 
conveyance of passengers, supposing it to have 
full employment (which would be the case with 
many of our most important lines if they were 
thus restricted), would earn four times as much 
for the shareholders as a goods line, in propor- 





tion to the running expenses. When we come 
to divide the net profits over the capital, it seems 
to be pretty clear that a goods line alone would 
involve an annual loss, as its net train earnings 
would not pay 1} per cent. on the capital. A 
passenger line alone would pay upwards of 15 
per cent. on the capital. Therefore our actual 
dividends are kept down to below 5 per cent. by 
the goods traffic, 

This consideration is one that eminently de. 
serves the attention of railway proprietors, 
Any miscalculation we shall rejoice to have 
pointed out. It is pretty certain that the 
managers of many of the lines can, if they think 
fit, tell the actual differences in the profit of 
their passenger and of their goods traffic, 
The practical part of the case lieshere. Most of 
our lines are so choked with traffic that the con. 
struction of some mode of relief is only a ques- 
tion of time. Throughout the country exists a 
very elaborate system of water-carriage, which 
it has been the policy of the railway companies 
to discourage to the utmost, although in many 
cases the canal property is in their own hands, 
Are we, then, in order to leave the rails free for 
passenger traffic, to construct new lines for the 
heavy traffic alone, which will pay only 1} per 
cent. on the new capital, or are we to endeavour 
to relieve the present glut by recourse to the 
cheap, though slow, method of water-carriage P 

Full statistical returns generally enable an 
analytical observer to extract information which 
may not, on the face of these returns, be at first 
apparent. It is, however, remarkable that the 
report of Capt. Tyler is blank as to every par- 
ticular that would enable us definitively to com- 
pare the relative profit uf the goods and passenger 
traffic. The subject is one which must have so 
often engaged the attention of all competent 
railway managers, that the absence of such 
information is remarkable. It can hardly be 
accidental. We may be in error, but it certainly 
seems to us as if the returns had been purposely 
so constructed as to withdraw from the control 
of the shareholders any useful information on 
this subject. In our early returns as to the 
railway expenditure the outlay on land, works, 
and rolling-stock was always separately stated, 
as were also the legal and Parliamentary ex- 
penses. In the present return, all this has dis- 
appeared. We have elaborate statements of 
capital, how varied, and what are the dividends 
that it bears; but the very important matter of 
the objects to which the capital has been devoted 
is passed over in silence. We are thus unable 
to ascertain, even approximately, the cost of the 
different portions of this working-stock, of which 
the numeric items are given. This is a serious 
defect, and detracts much from the value of a 
report which ought to be exhaustive. The 
bearing of this silence on the point under dis- 
cussion will soon become apparent. 

If we consider that the locomotive stock 
enumerated has cost 1,5001. per engine, which 
is probably a good deal under the mark, and that 
the carriage, wagon, and other rolling stock has 
averaged 1501. per vehicle, we shall find that 
some seventy millions, out of a gross capital of 
588 millions, have been laid out in working stock. 
We are under the impression that the figure is 
below the mark, but let it be taken as a guess. 
The plant required for the passenger traffic is, 
as we have seen, numerically only about a tenth 
of that required for the goods traffic. But as 
the more expensive carriages are to be found in 
this division of the working stock, let us assume 
that each passenger vehicle costs three times as 
much as each goods vehicle, and that the pas- 
senger plant thus stands to the goods plant, as 
to cost, as two to five. This would leave fifty 
millions as the cost of the goods plant ; and we 
shall be very glad to have the actual amount 
substituted for this rough guess. We cannot 
estimate the annual interest and deterioration of 
this plant at less than ten per cent. If we con- 
sidered, then, that the railways were all made 
at a certain cost, irrespective of the traffic which 
they were intended to convey, we should have 
an annual sum of five millions to charge against 
the goods traffic, after ranning charges had been 
defrayed, before absolutely net earnings would 
accrue. But we have already seen that the 
earnings of this traffic, deducting working charges 
from receipts, on the principle of proportioning 
cost to weight carried, amount to only some nine 
millions sterling. This sum is now reduced, we 
see, to four millions sterling. As to theenormous 
outlay on the construction of stations, cranes, 
warehouses, &c., for goods alone, and the annual 
charges, carried to the general account, which 
are due to goods traffic, we have no means of 
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forming an estimate. There can be little doubt 
that they would swallow the greater part of the 
remaining four millions. At any rate, it is 
extremely unsatisfactory that, whether we ana- 
lyse the annual expenditure, or the distribution 
of capital, we find in each case that the informa- 
tion which would enable us to speak with certi- 
tude as to the relative advantages obtained by 
the railway companies from passengers and from 

s traffic is, in each part of the returns, 
carefully kept out of sight. It is not an un- 
natural supposition that this has been done in 
order to prevent comparisons that must seriously 
affect the question of the true policy of our 
railway management. Sooner or later the eco- 
nomical law of working will become known. It 
will be better for the shareholdors if it is sooner 
rather than later. 

The policy of railway management, while it is 
asubject of national importance, may be said 
primarily to concern the directors and share- 
holders of railways. It is otherwise with the 
safety of railways. As to this every one of us 
is directly concerned. There have been more 
than usually numerous indications, of late, that 
the public attention is somewhat anxiously fixed 
on this subject. It was the only one on which 
the President of the British Association thought 
it necessary to bring forward new matter, thrown 
into tabular form, in his opening speech. It was 
discussed, with admirable temper and scientific 
precision, by Mr. Bramwell, in the mechanical 
section. It is the subject which has called forth 
an extraordinary proposal from Sir David 
Salomons, which he has brought before the world 
in a pamphlet, having first secured such profits 
as may flow from a patent. And the Board of 
Trade returns for the quarter ending June 30, 
1875, which are just published, show that the 
loss of life daily incurred on our 16,000 miles of 
railways forms an appreciable item in the death. 
rate. 

Sir John Hawkshaw has shown, by the sure 
method of statistical comparison, that the risk 
of injury faced by a railway traveller is, as 
matter of mathematical expectation, very trifling. 
Only one passenger has been killed, from causes 
beyond his own control, out of 13,165,000 pas- 
senger journeys, between 1846 and 1873. Only 
one passenger, under the same limitation, has 
been injured out of 4,045,000 journeys. And in 
the decade ending 1873 the deaths inflicted on 
passengers, in proportion to miles travelled, were 
reduced to two-thirds of the ratio that obtained 
in the preceding decade. 

The daily press retorts on this statement with 
what some people call a common-sense view. 
“Don’t tell us,” says the public commentator 
de omnibus rebus, “about relative safety and 
proportionate accidents. Give us facts. You kill 
80 many persons. Why is that? Somebody 
pia to be hanged, and the only question is 
who.’ 

No persons are so loud and obstreperous in 
their demand for facts as those who are utterly 
unable to make any rational use of them. The 
real meaning of the demand generally is “I will 
not listen to argument. I don’t care for your ex- 
planation ; an accident is an accident, and you 
cannot talk it away.” In actual truth, how- 
ever, facts are generally of little or no use to 
the general auditor or reader, until they are 
collected, sorted, and collated by some one who 
has a due knowledge of their significance; and 
this is exactly what Sir John Hawkshaw has 
done in the present case. 

There is, however, one point of view which 
we may consider as novel, if it were only from 
the fact that neither Captain Tyler, in his report 
for 1873 ; Sir John Hawkshaw, or Mr. Bramwell, 
in their papers at Bristol; Sir David Salomons, 
in his pamphlet on signalling; nor any other 
authority recently before the public, has supplied 
the information requisite for the statistical 
analysis which would enable us to investigate 
it as fully as we could wish. The railway service 
of this country is, in point of fact, a service of 
extreme danger, from mechanical causes. It is 
carried on at a considerable cost to human life. 
It is true that familiarity with danger, leading 
often to carelessness, may be detected, in most 
cases, to be the proximate cause of disaster. 
But however this human weakness may come 
into play (as it does, happily, in all circumstances 
of danger, or life would be far more fall of appre- 
hension than it is), it is the rapid motion of great 
masses of matter in the immediate vicinity of 
crowds of human beings that is the prime cause 
ofdanger. And this is a cause inseparable from 
the rapidity and ease of our travelling. 

The actual number of the persons employed by 


three heads, viz.,—mechanical appliances, tele- 
graphic communication, and human watchful- 
ness. All three areneeded. Itis almost invariably 
the last element in which failure occurs. It is, 
therefore, by an attention to the moral and phy- 
sical condition of the railway servant that the 
sources of danger are to be, as far as possible, 
eliminated. For this reason ingenious inventors, 
who, like Sir David Salomons, are endeavouring 
to throw the duty of human watchfulness on me- 
chanical automatic contrivances, are working in 
the wrong direction. It is not necessary to 
analyse Sir David’s proposal of a complicated 
addition to the block system. Its adoption would 
add nothing to the advantage of that excellent 
system, but would substitutea mechanical method 
of indication very likely to get out of order, and 
therefore most treacherous inits action, fora plan 
which only: requires inflexible enforcement to in- 
sure safety. Andit would make thischange forthe 
worse at such an outlay,—upwards of a million 
and three-quarters,—as prevents the need of 
farther discussion. It is a remarkable instance 
of the love borne by inventors to the off- 
spring of their own brain that reflections such 
as these should not have occurred in time to 
= Sir David the expense of printing his little 
ook. 


the different railway companies is not given in 
either of the papers to which we have referred. 
Sir John Hawkshaw says, in round numbers, that 
it amounts to a quarter of a million. The total 
number of casualties on railways for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1875, was 1,431, of which 261 
were deaths. Of the casualties, 933, 157 of 
which were deaths, occurred to servants of the 
companies. This gives a death-rate of 2°5 per 
mille, and an injury rate of nearly 15 per mille 
per annum. If we compare this with the colliery 
death-rate and injury-rate for the year 1869 
(when we brought that subject before our 
readers), we shall find a considerable difference 
in favour of railway safety. 1,116 lives were 
lost in that year by 854 separate colliery acci- 
dents ; the total number of male persons 
employed in collieries being 345,446, of whom 
282,473 were miners. It will be observed that 
deaths alone are given in the one case, deaths 
and injuries in the other. One life was lost out 
of every 309 persons employed in the coal mines, 
being at the rate of 3:23 per mille ; or one-third 
more, proportionately, than in the railway ser- 
vice. In the latter it seems that there are about 
six injuries to one fatal injary. 

We may look at this comparison in another 
light. The 1,116 lives lost in coal mining in 
1869 were destroyed in the course of operations 
that resulted in the winning of 108,003,482 tons 
of coal; being at the rate of one life lost for 
every 96,777 tons of coal won. We have seen that 
the tonnage moved by our railways in 1873 may 
be roughly taken at a paying load, in goods and 
passengers, of 240,000,000 tons. If we take 
the death-rate of the last quarter as characteristic 
of the year we shall find the proportion to be only 
at the rate of one life for every 400,000 tons of load 
moved. The safety here is more than four-fold, 
in proportion to the work done. The danger 
arising from velocity is, to this extent, better | maintenance of symmetry and repetition of parts 
watched against than the dangers arising from | on either side of a centre, does not preclude the 
the peculiar circumstances in which the miner | treatment of certain portions of the house in a 
works. symmetrical and stately rather than a picturesque 

A farther measure of the natural danger at-| manner. On the contrary, effects of vista and 
tendant on rapid steam travelling may be taken | climaxarerather heightenedand rendered morein- 
from the fact that during the last quarter | teresting,in one sense, by being approached some. 
twenty-one passengers were killed, and 132 were | what unexpectedly, and by a side route. Main- 
injured “ from their own misconduct or want of | taining the strictly formal plan as the only one 
caution.” This part of the return, which has.no | which gives the highest effect of stateliness in a 
analogy to any other with which we can compare | palatial mansion, the informal plan affords in 
it, as a special value. We see that the system | mansions just below this scale an opportunity 
is in itself so dangerous as to cause 153 ac-| of the combination of fine internal effect with 
cidents in three months from the inadver-| domestic character. The effect of a surprise, 
tence of the sufferers. In the working of| on coming suddenly upon a new vista at a point 
this system, moreover, a certain sacrifice | where it is unexpected, belongs much more to this 
of the staff occurs, which, although of a magni-| class of house than to the classical plan, which 
tude not to be slighted, is far less than that | proclaims its length and breadth, and the direc- 
which occurs in the provision of one supply of | tion of its main thoroughfares, at once, on 
fuel. And yet we find that only two passengers | entering. This kind of effect has certainly 
have been killed, and 182 injured in the same|not been attempted, or even, one would say, 
quarter, from causes beyond their own control. | thought of by English architects generally, as it 
The number of passengers during the quarter is| might well be. A very good example of it is 
not stated; but from the data given for 1873, we | furnished by a comparatively recent work of a 
estimate that it must have been considerably | contemporary English architect, Mr. Colling, in 
over 120,000,000. That only 184 injuries, two} his sculpture and picture gallery at Hooton, in 
only of which were fatal, should occur ina cir-| Cheshire. This is an informal addition to what 
culation of 120,000,000 passengers, certainly | was originally a specimen of the formal mansion 
denotes a very high degree of safety. A manj/of an ordinary type: the effect of the sudden 
cannot ride, drive, boat, or even walk the streets | vista of the long gallery, a fine and rather unique 
of a crowded city, with so little risk of accidents, | design in itself, come upon unexpectedly from 
as he incurs when travelling ina railway carriage. |@ staircase of the original house, is a bit of 
To some extent his comfort and safety are in. | internal poetry of architecture not to be readily 
sured by the risk of the servants of the company ; | forgotten, and which at once changes a rather 
but even as to this, his supply of coal has paid a | uninteresting to avery interesting house, archi- 
heavier life-tax than bis provision for travel has|tecturally speaking. It is perhaps not very 
involved. often that the opportunity for such an effect is 

Small as this personal risk is, it may be| afforded in any but a house of palatial size; it 
stated, with little hesitation, that it is not the| is certainthat the opportunity is less sought for 
fault of the civil engineer that it is not alto-| than it might be. German architects, or their 
gether extinguished. Mr. Bramwell has shown | clients, or both, seem to have more feeling for 
how analyses of the causes of casualties have led, | internal effect of this kind than is commonly 
in almost every instance, to the provision of safe- | found in England. A book which may be turned 
guards that would be perfectly adequate if faith. | over with pleasure and profit, in the way of 
fully applied. The cause of railway casualty, | suggestions of this kind, is the collection of his 
in the present state of science, is almost exclu- | own designs and plans for houses, &c., by Herr 
sively economical. It is the neglect or disuse | Hitzig (Ausgefiihrte Bauwerke), whose plans 
of precaution, whether in order to avoid expense| show considerable fancy and ingenuity of 
or to avoid fatigue, that is almost invariably the | arrangement in regard to effect, accompanied 
cause of disaster. Over-working of railway | by a due consideration for domestic convenience. 
servants,—which means undue provision for the | His castle in Mecklenburg, for the Baron von 
requirements of traffic,—lies at the bottom of | Octzen, is a capital specimen of informal but 
most of the trouble; the natural imperfection of | stately plan, and convenient connexion of the 
the human machine, when not over-worked, ac-| state apartments with the more private ones, 
counts for a comparatively trifling remainder. | without impairing either the dignity of the 
From this cause, we fear, there will always arise | former or the privacy of the latter. In this case 
a certain element of danger, though an element | the dining-room, a large octagon room, occupies 
that may be reduced to a very low value. a rather central position opposite the entrance, 

It seems tolerably certain that the engineering | but separated from it both by the main corridor 






























































THE ASSTHETICS OF HOUSE BUILDING. 


WE observed,* in speaking in our last 
article on this subject of the formal system 
of plan, that its requirements did not preclude 
a varied and characteristic treatment of different 
rooms, in regard to shape and proportion, in 
spite of the symmetrical arrangement of the 
plan as a whole. Conversely, the informal plan, 
by which we mean, not absolute irregularity and 
want of system, but a plan not demanding the 











science of the day has arrived at the best dis- 


tribution of precautionary measures under these * See p. 833, ante, 
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an a salle d’attente. The surprise of the plan 
is in the extent and situation of the principal 
enite; the visitor, turning to the left before 
reaching the dining-room, enters the drawing- 
room by @ side door, and finds himself in the 
centre apartment of a suite of three largerooms, 
of which that on the left, running to: the front 
of the house, presents at the farthest angle an 
entry to a large octagon bay (formed in an 
angle tower), that to the right (also with its 
angle bay, of different size and shape), carries 
the eye throngh a central door at the end 
along a long colonnaded conservatory finally 
closed by another small octagon room. A 
better basis for picturesque and striking 
effect, not inconsistent with domestic charac- 
ter, could hardly be desired. The more marked 
grouping of the private apartments, in a German 
mansion, into those for the gentleman and lady 
of the house respectively, than is usual in 
English plan, gives a specialty to some of the 
German plans. Another Mecklenburgh castle, 
by Herr Hitzig, for Count Schwerin, presents a 
remarkably compact and effective arrangement 
ef state and private apartments, on a rather 
smaller scale. The centre portion is rather like 
the English Vitruvian house, the vestibule giving 
access through a colonnade to a centre hall, 
beyond which is a saloon with centre entrance. 
To left of the central hall is the main staircase; 
to left of the saloon is the long state dining- 
room, with a columned recess at the farther end. 
To right of the saloon is the lady’s room, with 
boudoir and sleeping-room and toilette, en suite ; 
to right of the centre ball, the gentleman’s room, 
with its farther rooms en suite. The first room 
in each of these suites, entered from thé saloon 
and the hall respectively, isa thoroughfare room, 
with a door at the inner angle leading to a 
centre family paasage running between the rest 
of the two suites to the private staircase. The 
two first rooms of the private suites, occupying 
the whole width from the front to back of the 
house, thus forma kind of neutral ground between 
the private and the public apartments ; and the 
whole plan, which is remarkably compact, realises 
exactly Bacon’s notion of “one side for show 
and entertainment, and the other side to dwell 
in,”* with an almost equal area for each, but with 
a sufficient difference in the architectural treat- 
ment and the outline of the plan to.comply with 
the demands of architectural truth of design. 
While praising Herr Hitzig’s plans, however, 
both on architectural and practical grounds, 
truth compels us to add that the architectural 
style and detail externally of his castellated 
Gothic mansions is of a nature altogether un- 
mentionable, and it would be much better for 
the author's reputation if the views were pasted 
up in his book, and only the pages containing 
the plans left open for examination. This, 
however, is an expedient which a majority of 
German architectural works unavoidably suggest. 

A source of interest in plan, which also is 
more used by German and French than by 
English architects, is the contrivance of nooks 
and bays for retirement and prospect in con- 
nexion with the principal rooms. The bay- 
window, in its most ordinary form, has been used 
almost ad nauseum in English planning, but for 
variety and picturesqueness of invention in this 
kind of feature we must look more to Conti- 
nental house-planning. The difference of inte- 
rest which such an addition makes ina room can 
scarcely be overestimated : the sense of freedom 
and outlook, combined with retirement, which it 
gives,can be secured in no other way. English 
architects, for the most part, are sadly prosaic 
in their way of arranging these little additions, 
and of joining them to the main room, Another 
possible source of effect which has been little 
considered, and which would, in fact, be gene- 
rally regarded as a defect and inconvenience, lies 
in variety of levels, Here again it is curioushow 
we find people condemn in a new house what 
they like in an old one. Every one is rather 
pleased than otherwise by the odd and inconse- 
quential kind of way in which the floor-levels of 
old country-houses are ‘treated, leading up by a 
step into one room, down by two steps into 
another, and so on. Of course the association of 
“old-fashionedness” created by this is one 
reason—perhaps the principal reason—for liking 
it; and this sort of picturesqueness belongs to the 
old farmhouse or parsonage rather than to the 
larger class of house we are just now speaking: 
of. But we question whether a judicious varia- 
tion of floor-level, and the introduction of a step. 
or two at points where there is no constant; 
passing and re-passing, might not be used with; 


very good effect in many cases, in giving variety“ 
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and interest to internal.effect. Of course, this 
is a thing not to be overdone, and te be used 
with restraint; but it is worth consideration. 
There is no. Building Act.that compels people to 
level every floor through on each story, and the 
“dais” is a very effective arrangement in a 
room of large size. The question of levels 
reminds one of the law of the Classic period of 


were placed. under the house, and a lofty base-. 
ment story afforded room for them, and played! 
an important part in the architectural effect.of 
the design. The theory of basement offices,, 
except in towns, or where space is.in any way' 
limited, is now entirely condemned, and with it: 
has. gone, for the most part, the importance of! 
the basement in the design,—a mere plinth 
generally doing duty for it. Fully admitting; 
the undesirability of lodging people underground,, 
it is certain that the basement, architecturally: 
considered, is too important an item in securing: 
dignified architectural effect to be entirely parted’ 


English house-building, by which the offices| dignity 
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tectural setting also. There should, however, be 
@ manifest motive for it in the nature of the 
site; a contrived irregularity seldom pleases, 
With dwelling-houses. of ordinary size and 
class, planning necessarily becomes rather 
matter of convenience and comfort than of eff, 
for which neither scale nor space is sufficient, 
There is. still, however, the distinction between 
ignity and picturesqueness of arrangement 
possible by the employment. of a. symmetrical or 
unsymmetrical. grouping of the plan. Where a 
small house is intended rather for hospitality 
than: as a family house, it. is. possible to contrive 
@ considerable amount, of. internal effect, on the 
symmetrical. principle, even on a small geal, 
But this is only where a good deal of room can 
be epared for stairs and hall and for treating 
these in an ornamental and architectural manner ; 
and in a. building intended as a family house the 
space cannot bespared. Still, in a small dwelling 
there is the difference between.a.spacious. and a, 
mean and cramped appearance, and the look of 


with, even in houses built on the informal prin-.; spaciousness can generally be attained by a little 


ciple. Treated rather differently, less formally 
than in the Palladian house, the raised basement 
may afford opportunity for effect and solidity 
which can hardly be obtained without it. 

The “ hide-and-seek” form of plan, which, as; 
we observed, is the favourite with amateur 
architects, is distinguished by absolute irregu- 
larity in the shape and size of rooms, the adjust- 
ment and line of thoroughfares. It is generally 
wasteful of space, which is used up more than 
need be upon extra stairs and passages, rendered 
necessary by the want of contrivance in the 
arrangement ; and it affords little or no indica- 
tion of the way from one place to another, or of' 
the disposition and direction of the thorough- 
fares. It is full of surprises to the visitor, who 
finds himself close to a reom which he had 
imagined to be far distant, or has to traverse a 
circuitous route to reach one which he has reason 
to think is close at hand. The hide-and-seek 
plan is opposed altogether to dignity or stateli- 
ness of effect; it can only aim at the picturesque, 
and that rather by dint of multiplicity of parts, 
and odd angles and nooks, than by any planned 
and contrived effect. It is impossible to say 
that this. is in any way the best principle of 
house-building; it is generally, in proportion, 
rather expensive to build, and it is certain to be 
very expensive to keep in order and in repair. 
Yet the hide-and-seek plan is not without merits 
of its.own, zosthetically considered ; and it is, in a 
certain way, “romantic” to live ina building in 
which you may lose yourself as in a wood, and 
which you may inhabit for a fortnight without 
having fairly made out its arrangement and the 
compass-bearings of the various parts. It is 
the sort of house for those who can live in wealth 
and comfort, but wish to do so in a somewhat 
homely and domestic fashion; to have a large 
honse, but not a show house. It is not the sort 
of place for giving effect to a brilliant entertain- 
ment; but no style of dwelling, perhaps, is a 
pleasanter one to invite a collection of friends 
to in holiday-time. The uncertain and purpose. 
less character of the dwelling actually induces 
an indolent and lounging habit of living, and 
seems made for long and luxurious'y idle 
afternoons. So much may be said for the 
hide-and-seek style of home (the “rabbit. 
warren” style, as it has been called), a 
kind of place which its owner generally ends 
by being tired of, and pronouncing incon. 
venient, but which has its merits nevertheless, 
and which, moreover, sometimes furnishes, hints 
for a more varied treatment of plan in houses 
not so entirely given over to accident in their 
arrangement. Is the predominance of right 
angle and parallel lines, for instance, a sine qué 
non, @ law of the Medes and Persians, in a care- 
fully-planned house? Practically, it is usually 
considered so, almost universally, indeed ; bat, 
in fact, there is no reason why any suggestion 
which the site may furnish for a departure from 
the rectangular arrangement, should not be made 
the opportunity for a new interest in the plan, 
instead of being laboriously and carefully got 
over or concealed, as it is generally, by breaks 
and angles in the plan. In this. kind of treat- 
ment, Continental architects show instances. of 
much bolder and more piquant experiments than 
English architects seem to venture upon, unless 
we except one well-known designer of domestic 
architecture, who purposely aims at “the pic- 
turesque,” both in plan and design, before all 
other qualities. This kind of variety in plan is, no. 
doubt, most suitable to Gothic design; but it may 





be carried. out: with effect, when the site seems 
to lead to it, with a more elassie style of arehi- 





care in planning, and a very little excess over 
the absolutely necessary space in the thorongh. 
fare part. of the house. In small houses, in fact, 
the hall and vestibule and staircase must be 
regarded as furnishing the opportunity for what 
architectural effect. can be secured, and which 
the rooms themselves. are too. limited in scale 
and too practical in their objects to afford oppor. 
tunity for. A circular or a semicircular stair is 
often a good treatment where space is restricted, 
Without. really taking up much room, it gives a 
look of roominess, and. gets rid of the sharp turn. 
ings and cramped corners which a straight stair. 
caseinaconfinedspacealwaysgivesriseto. Where 
practicable, the staircase should always receive 
@ somewhat architectural treatment, and be 
made a prominent object in a small house, as it 
is one of the few sources of effect, and the best, 
in fact, where there is no room fora large hall. 
A central staircase apartment going up the 
whole height of the building, and lighted from 
above, affords the means of securing an effect in 
a small house with little real loss of room, and 
may be made an important means for the diffa- 
sion of warmth and ventilation. Then the 
architect has in his power the variation in the 
style and outline of the rooms, often overlooked, 
but always possible and always more pleasing 
than a. mere cutting up of the plan space into 
rectangular divisions, however neatly fitted into 
each other. 

The ordinary-sized town house, one of a.row 
of street houses, seems even less promising than 
the detached or country house, when considered 
in regard to effect: and perhaps the smaller 
scale houses of this class must be regarded in @ 
purely utilitarian point of view. But if we take 
the fairly-sized street house, it is extraordinary 
how little is done in England to give effect to it, 
in regard to its entry and internal arrangement. 
If we turn over such works as Calliat’s “ Maisons 
de Paris” or Daly’s “ L’ Architecture Privée,” we 
find a constant attempt to secure effect in the 
arrangement of the stairs and entrance, in houses 
no larger than those which in London would be 
considered as necessarily condemned to a mere 
street door and flight of stairs from the lobby. 
A favourite arrangement, where the houses have 
any garden at the back, is to carry a covered 
passage through from front to back, connecting 
the street with the garden, the said passage being 
treated so as to constitute in itself an archi- 
tectural effect, vaulted, colonnaded,.or decorated 
with pilasters and wall arches ; and from the side 
of this passage opens the actual entrance-door of 
the house, leading to the vestibule or direct to 
the. staircase. A good many examples of this 
kind of treatment are engraved in Calliat's book, 
very varied, and all. of them effective. In —_ 
of these cases the story that is level with tk e 
passage is oceupied by the offices, and the stair- 
case opening from the passage leads to the —. 
taining rooms above. It is easy to see W 
scope for effect such an arrangement gives, 
wherever there is any garden, however small, ved 
the rear, to afford opportunity for a through ligh 
for the entrance. passage. Among Calliats 
examples we may particularly. menticn the house 
Rue Vendéme, by M. Rolland ; one in the Champs 
Elysées, by M. Duval, where especially the very in- 
genious and effective arrangement of the pera = 
in a very small —an oblong with roun a 
ends,—should. be noticed; a house by MM. 
Jouy, where, from the side of entrance-Passeg™ 
a small orangery, entered through an arcade 0 
four arches, forms the porch to the entrance 
door, all this being under the. actual living part 
of the: honse. (the. effect is. scarcely possible ip 
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London, certainly) ; and the'plan of a house in 
¢he Boulevard Beaumarchais, ‘by M. Bailly, ‘for 
ingenious arrangement of staircases and areas 
for light. Daly gives a good example in a house 
jn Rue Louvre, by M. Castermans, in which the 
eolonnaded entrance-passage, with the staircase- 
door opening from the centre of its length, forms 
above, in connexion with the first-floor plan, a 
terrace for open-air promenading. It is interest- 
ing and suggestive, also, to see how much some 
of our French and German brethren make of a 
gorner house, in the way of pretty and effective 
planning, with angle entrances; a thing quite 
rare with an English architect, with whom a 
corner house is generally merely a house with a 
door in one street and windows in ‘the other. 
In Herr Hitzig’s “‘ Bauwerke,” before mentioned, 
the Paris plan of an entrance-passage is shown 
jn a double form, in the remarkably effective and 
clever plan of two houses in the Belle-vue Strasse, 
in Berlin,—a front and two wings returned at 
re-entering angles, and partly enclosing an inner 
court or garden common to both houses. A 
double arch in the centre of the ground-floor 
front gives access to a double passage running 
through to the back, and divided only by an open 
arcade down the centre; from these open the 
doors of the two houses to right and left, leading 
each to a long passage at right angles to the 
entrance-passage ; the staircases branch off from 
this passage, and form projecting bays lighted 
from the inner court. Though we doubt not 
that these two houses have been perfectly 
spoiled, for the residence of all people of 
good taste, by the decorations which Herr 
Hitzig, or the Berlin decorators and far- 
nishers, will no doubt have put into them, they 
are really worth note as a specimen of compact 
yet effective planning; and they are only houses 
built on speculation, after all; but then, as Herr 
Hitzig observes, “‘ the requirements of a tenant 
in Berlin are not of that stereotyped conventional 
character that they are in England, and mostly 
in France.’ In England they certainly have 
this stereotyped character, which is communi- 
cated in turn to our streets, and gives rise to 
the notion that anything like variety and interest 
of effect in street houses and street architecture 
‘is an impossibility, and even altogether ont of 
place for practical people. 








CONTINUED EXTENSIONS AND NEW 
WORKS BY THE RAILWAY COMPANIES, 


Taz summer half-yearly meetings of the 
several railway companies have just been brought 
toa close, from the proceedings of which we 
learn that on many of the great lines large sums 
are to be expended in still further new works 
and extensions during the current half-year. 

The expenditure of the Midland Company 
during each half-year, for some years past, in 
new works, has averaged about 1,600,000/., and 
at the recent half-yearly meeting the chairman 
stated that they were compelled, in order to 
‘keep pace with the traffic, to spend a large 
amount, during the current half-year, in the 
construction of new works and stations, and for 
this purpose they should not require less, during 
the half-year, than 1,500,0001. He added that 
the ‘construction of all new lines now was very 
much more costly than it was a few years ago. 
Lines which formerly could be constructed at a 
‘Cost of 80,0001. per mile, now cost from 45,0001. 
to 50,0007, a mile; and he was satisfied he was 
within the mark when he said that they must 
add at least 50 per cent. to the cost of construc- 
tion of all new lines of railway at the present 
time, as compared with what they would have 
cost six years ago. .The chairman made the 
further important statement that the directors 
had decided to purchase all the private wagons 
running upon the Midland line. There were at 
Present about 40,000 wagons, principally coal- 
wagons, running upon their system, and these 
were owned by about 300 different proprietors. 

directors felt that they had not the proper 
Control of the construction of those wagons, and 
a8 they ran in connexion with, and on the same 
as, the company’s passenger-trains, and 
Were mixed up with their general traffic, it was 
jhought desirable that the company should con. 
tol, in some way, the construction of such 
—_—* The directors had therefore arrived at 
© conclusion to purchase those 40,000 wagons, 
p rate 80 they proposed, in the next session 
lament, to apply for e i 
1,000;0001. stediing. = Seis 
The Great Northern Company intend to ex- 
» during the half-year, on new works 





355,1231. Of this sum 12,7501. are to be expended 
on the enlargement of the Farringdon-street 
Goods Station ; 83,0001. inthe construction of.an 
additional up-line from Potter’s Bar to Wood- 
green, and a down line between Biggleswade and 
Sandy; 40,0001. in the conversion of the old 
passenger station and engine-shed at Bradford 
into a goods depdt; 10,3001. in the extension of 
the Iaister Dyke Station ; 10,2607. in the ex. 
tension of the Retford Station; and 5,000I. in 
the extension of the Nottingham Station. This 
intended expenditure is in addition to the large 
outlay in new works which is about to be in- 
curred near London and at King’s-cross. Re- 
specting these works the report states that the 
increase of the local traffic near London renders 
it imperative that the doubling of the Maiden 
Lane and Copenhagen tunnels should now be 
proceeded with. It adds that the contract for 
the new Copenhagen tunnel has been let, and the 
works are in progress, and that the Maiden Lane 
Tunnel will be commenced at once. It also 
states that improved accommodation for working 
trains in and out of the King’s-cross Station is 
urgently required, for which the land already 
acquired on the west side of the station is to be 
utilised for the formation of sidings, so as to 
relieve the station of shunting operations. A 
heavy expenditure is to be incurred during the 
half-year in additions to working stock, including 
164,0001. for seventy-two new engines ; 91,9461. 
for one thousand goods wagons; and 29,1941. 
for eighty-four carriages and carriage-trucks. 

The Great Western Company intend to expend 
about 220,0001. during the half-year in new 
works. These include 75,0001. for a new line at 
Paddington, between Bishop’s-road and West- 
bourne-park stations ; 10,0001. for new locomotive 
shops and sheds at Swindon, Cardiff, and Trow- 
bridge ; 6,0007. on the Bristol Port and Pier 
Railway; 15,0001. on the Bargoed Railways; 
40,0001. on the Netherton and Halesowen 
Branch; 30,0001. on the Plymouth Great 
Western Docks ; 20,0001. on increased accommo. 
dation at Milford Haven; 8,5007. on a new 
passenger station at Lianelly; 7;8001. on in- 
creased facilities for stone traffic at Corsham ; 
and 7,3601. on a junction at Newport with the 
East Usk Railway. In addition, 67,0001. are to 
be expended on new engines and carriages. At 
the meeting of the Company the chairman re- 
marked that the heading of the Severn tunnel 
had been driven to a length of more than 400 
yards from the shaft, and was now about 100 
yards in the Pennant sandstone, which formed 
a favourable ground for the purposes of the 
tunnel, 

Amongst other works which the South-Eastern 
Company intend to carry out during the current 
half-year is the enlargement of the Bricklayers’ 
Arms Station. They are also about to do away 
with the level crossing called Mercer’s Crossing, 
to the south of Bricklayers’ Arms, and erect a 
bridge there, at a cost of 14,0007. The works 
on the Greenwich branch have also been resumed, 
and the line is expected to be opened in two or 
three months. In alluding to the Greenwich 
branch, the chairman stated that there had been 
a stoppage of the works, owing to the opposi- 
tion of the Metropolitan Board of Works. Their 
conduct, as it seemed to him, had been some- 
what over-strict, if not oppressive. They 
appeared to forget that the company were large 
ratepayers, and paid 40,0001. a year in local 
rates and taxes within the metropolitan area, 
and they seemed to treat the company as if they 
were almost natural enemies, instead of large 
contributors to the improvement and working of 
all the institutions in the City. He added that 
he had never known a case where a company 
had had to fight inch by inch through shoals of 
lawyers, valuers, and other people, every one of 
whom wanted to get something, as had been the 
case in the construction of this road. Te 
believed it would cost 100,000/. more than they 
expected, entirely through the enormous costs of 
litigation and demands for compensations which, 
in many cases, they had had to undergo. 

The North-Eastern Company are about to 
expend a large sum in developing the mineral 
districts of Cleveland and Durham. This will 
consist in the laying dowm of duplicate lines in 
several localities exclusively for the carriage of 
mineral traffic. They are about to lay down 
four lines of rails in the neighbourhoods of 
Stockton and Middlesbrough, and in carrying 
out these works the bridge over the Tees, near to 
Stockton, will have to be doubled in width. Tle 
chairman stated that the company were autho- 
rised to raise 7,000,0001. of further capital for 
these and other extensions. An important state- 





ment was made by Mr. Harrison, the engineer, 
respecting the building of ‘the new station at 
York. He said that the building of the station 
had not proceeded satisfactorily, and that the 
contractor attributed the delay to strikes, diffi- 
culties with workmen, and various other causes, 
and he had given up the contract. The com- 
pany were now taking steps for re-letting the 
wor ° 

At the meeting of the London and North. 
Western Company the shareholders sanctioned 
the expenditure of 1,984,0381. in further new 
works in addition to those already in progress. 

The only new works referred to at the meet- 
ing of the London, Chatham, and Dover Com- 

any were the construction of the Chatham 

ockyard line and of the Holborn Hotel, both 
of which, it was stated, were proceeding satis- 
factorily. The sum of 10,000/. had been ex- 
pended on the hotel during the half-year. The 
chairman stated that the ‘Crystal Palace and 
South London Junction Railway had been pur- 
chased under Parliamentary powers, and now 
formed part of the company’s system. 

At the meeting of the North London Company, 
the chairman stated that the London and North. 
Western Company had paid them 75,0001. for 
land purchased for the new dock at Stepney. 
An addition was now being made to the expendi. 
ture on the new dock in theshape of sheds, and 
the erection of a hydraulic apparatus to accom. 
modate the traffic, and the Board anticipated 
that about twelve months would be required to 
complete these works. 

The Metropolitan Company intend to proceed 
with the extension to High-street, Aldgate. The 
chairman stated at the meeting that on proceed- 
ing with the line they had to bear in mind the 
prudential consideration involved in the posses. 
sion of property. There were a vast number of 
tenancies, andif they proceeded too rapidly they 
would have to pay large compensation to tenants 
and leaseholders, and they must therefore take 
a little time for the purpose of obtaining posses- 
sion of that property, in order not to risk the 
payment of any severe compensation. They 
proposed to obtain possession of the ground to 
Meeting House-square by the end of October, 
and the remainder of the ground by January. 
By that time they hoped to be in a position to 
give the contractor they might select possession 
of the whole of the ground, so that the work 
might be completed in the earliest number of 
days. When that work was completed, they 
should consider whether some progress should 
not be made to the northward of the St. John’s 
Wood line. 

It was stated at the meeting of the Lancashire 
‘and Yorkshire Company, that the estimated out- 
lay in new works for the current half-year was 
300,0001., exclusive of the cost of the further 
extension of the block system, amounting to 
.295,0001. It was stated that the total cost of 
placing the block system on the line would be 
very little short of half a million of money. 

“The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
‘Company propose to spend 275,0001. during the 
‘year in new works, which includes 35,0001. on 
the Grimsby Docks, and 50,0001. upon sidings 
‘and station works upon lines opened. 

The report of the engineers of the Severn 
Bridge and Railway, submitted to the half-yearly 
meeting of the company, stated that the Hamilton 
Windsor Iron Company, who are constructing 
the bridge, have already cast nearly 100 pier 
cylinders, of 6 ft. diameter, and a similar number 
of the large cast-iron bracings that join the 
cylinders together. They have also cast some 
of the 9 ft. and 10 ft. cylinders. The castings 
and the wrought-iron superstructure of the 
swing-bridge over the new canal are also in hand, 
and the wrought-iron superstructure of the 
134 ft. span is nearly completed. The piles for 
the stages for two of the piers in the river have 
been driven, and about fifty cylinders delivered. 
Messrs. Vickers & Cook, the contractors for the 
railway, have also commenced the viaduct across 
the dock lands. 








Proposed Winter Gardens and Aquarium 
for Rhyl.—A company is in course of forma- 
tion for establishing winter gardens, aquarium, 
and park, on a large scale, at Rhyl. The erec- 
tions will also include a concert-hall, assembly- 
rooms, fine-art gallery, pavilion, skating-rink, 
and so forth. Some 35 acres of land, with a 
sea frontage of 800 yards, have already been 
secured, a part of which will be apportioned for 
the erection of villas. The capital is fixed at 
60,0001. 
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THE SUBTERRANEAN CHAMBER IN 
OXFORD STREET. 


Many statements have appeared with respect 
to the extreme antiquity of one of the vaults 
asserted to have been recently discovered in 
Oxford.street (though really long known of), 
a little east of its junction with North 
Anudley.street, and which was said to be con- 
structed of thin bricks similar to those so fre- 
quently found in buildings of Roman date. From 
the circumstance of there being a broad cistern 
inclosed within the vault, it has been stated that 
it had been used as a baptistery. 

It appeared not unlikely that a Roman build- 
ing should be found in this position, being, as 
it is, beside the course of the great Roman 
road, giving entrance into Lundon from Silchester 
and all the western districts. 

These statements having been much discussed, 
& few of the members of the British Archzolo- 
gical Association considered them of sufficient 
public interest to be cleared up. The Vestry of 
Marylebone having in the most courteous way 
granted permission for the investigation to be 
made, the vault was recently visited by several 
antiyuaries, and a careful examination was made, 
after it had been cleared by the Vestry for the 
purpose. 

It proves to be a small chamber, 11 ft. 1 in. 
from east to west, and 9 ft. 1 in. from north to 
south. The roof is formed by a freestone barrel 
arch in the form of a depressed semicircle. The 
walls, which are of bricks a little smaller than 
usual, are 5 ft. 7 in. high from the floor, which 
is paved with the same material of a dull red 
colour. The height to the crown of the arch is 
8 ft.8 in. The wall has three small niches on 
the north and three on the south side, having four. 
centred arched heads neatly cut in the brick- 
work with a chamfer worked around them and 
to the jambs. Their sills are 5 in. from the 
paving line, and they are 2 ft. wide. There are 
two similar niches on the western wall facing 
the entrance, and at the extremities of the 
western and eastern walls there is a small niche,— 
fourin all, precisely similar, haying 9-in. openings 
and 1 ft. 14 in. deep; but the plan of the recess 
is |. shaped. These little openings have a pic- 
turesque effect, and resemble somewhat, at first 
appearance, the piscinz of ancient churches. 
They were probably intended to receive either 
drinking-vessels or lamps. 

The floor is to a great extent occupied by a 
cistern of brickwork, cemented and still contain- 
ing water, which appears to keep exactly to the 
same level, and which finds exit by subterranean 
outlets. It goes quite up to the western wall, 
and is 7 ft. 7 in. from west to east by 5 ft. 5 in. 
wide. The depth was sounded by one of the 
party, and a bottom was felt at a depth of 7 ft. 
6 iv., of which fully 3 ft. were filled with water. 

The entrance is on the east, not in the centre 
of this side, and it is reached from the foot-way 
of Oxford-street by thirteen steps of brick on 
edge, a portion of which are covered by a semi- 
circular stone arch, and the remainder by an iron 
trap-door in two flaps level with the pavement. 
The floor level of the vault is 10 ft. below that of 
Oxford-street. 

It will be apparent that the small size of the 
chamber hardly fitted it to be a reservoir for the 
collection of water, as was the case with the 
great vault discovered opposite Stratford-place. 
It was rather a building over a spring, most 
probably one of those referred to at page 840 
(ante), and whence water was obtained in small 
quantities for drinking purposes. This supposi- 
tion appears to be evidenced by the water stand. 
ing at a uniform level, and by the building 
itself, which is of too ornamental an appearance 
to have been a reservoir merely. Was this a 
medicinal well ? 

The rough brickwork filling in the arch at the 
west end has probably been covered by wood- 
work. It is of mcre recent date than the lower 

t. It is curious to notice that the walls of 
the little building had been at some time 
plastered, and later still coloured a deeper red, 
and lined out with white pointing. 

There is a band of plaster which forms a sort 
of flat cornice around the building below its 
arched roof, and on this, on the western side, 
several letters have been scribbled. There ap. 
pears to be the date 1621, with the initials H. B., 
with others; but the building is probably more 
than fifty years older than this. It is needless 
to say that nothing of Roman date was apparent, 

The party, which had been attended by Mr. 
Hallett, the sub-surveyor of the parish, separated 
after thanks had been expressed to the Vestry 


of Marylebone not only for the courteous way in 
which leave to inspect had been given, but for 
having the vault so well prepared for inspection. 
In the stoneyard of Marylebone there exists a 
stone tablet supposed to have marked one of the 
ancient walls of the parish. It is of Portland 
stone, with a tooled surface, 4 ft. long and 3 ft. 
high, now broken across, and is divided into 
three characteristic panels on one side only, and 
bears the arms of the City of London in the 
centre, and above it the date, 1621. The other 
sides are plain, but the stone must have stood 
apart from any wall, since it is covered witha 
chamfered capping in a separate stone, project- 
ing equally all round. There is indication in 
the central panel of an aperture for a water-pipe. 
This relic was found 11 ft. deep in Oxford. 
street about fifteen years ago, between the 
Court-house of Marylebone and Duke-street, at 
some distance from the vault now described. 
We have been favoured with these particulars 
by Mr. Loftus Brock, who took note of the 
building for the proceedings of the British 
Archeological Association by the request of the 


party. 








STONEHENGE. 


In connexion with the recent meeting of the 
British Association at Bristol, a visit was paid 
to Stonehenge, when the well-known views of 
Mr. Fergusson were, as will be seen below, 
strongly opposed. 

The Rev. E. Duke said that there could be 
no doubt, in his opinion, that Stonehenge was a 
heathen temple of very great antiquity. It 
might be impossible to fix anything like its pre- 
cise date, but we must regard it as the work- 
manship of our Celtic forefathers, long before 
the introduction of Christianity into our island. 
He felt rather strongly on this point, as he had 
been lately reading Mr. Fergusson’s “ Rude 
Stone Monuments.” It was the opinion of this 
writer that Stonehenge was erected by Aurelius 
Ambrosius a8 a monument to the memory of the 
British chiefs who are supposed to have been 
slain by Hengist near this spotin A.D. 462. Mr. 
Fergusson’s reasons were something of this 
kind—that the structure being hypethral, or 
open to the sky, would have been ill adapted for 
heathen worship; but to this it might be replied 
that such was the general character of ancient 
temples. Besides were not our Celtic fore- 
fathers a hardy race, and our climate a temperate 
one? But Mr. Fergusson laid much stress on 
the fact that some years ago Sir R. C. Hoare 
and Mr. Cunnington found on digging within the 
area fragments of Roman pottery as well as of 
coarse British pottery. But what did this 
prove? Surely not that the erection was post- 
Roman, but only that the Romans visited it 
during their occupation of Britain. On the other 
hand a very strong fact against Mr. Fergusson’s 
theory was that Sir R. C. Hoare (a most accurate 
observer) records in his * Ancient Wilts” that 
he found in one of the barrows, only about 300 
yards from Stonehenge, chippings of the siliceous 
sandstones of which the outer circle and trilithons 
are composed ; and what wasstill moreremarkable, 
some chippings of the igneous, or granitic, 
stones which form the small inner circle, 
and the inner ellipse. These must have been 
brought from a long distance. Cornwall would 
be the nearest locality. Bearing in mind that 
all the barrows on Salisbury Plain (this one 
included) are of ancient British age, and con- 
tained, when opened, not one article of Roman 
workmanship, have we not clear evidence that 
Stonehenge and the barrows are, to say the 
least, coeval, and that therefore this mysterious 
structure must be far more ancient than Fergus- 
son tries to make out? But his weakest point 
of all remains behind. He appeals to the 
monkish historian, Jeffrey of Monmouth, whom 
he himself pronounces “a fabulist of the most 
exuberant imagination,” in confirmation of his 
hypothesis. The conclusion therefore which 
Mr. Duke pressed upon his audience was this,— 
that we have no reason whatever to question 
the belief of our older archzologists, that Stone. 
henge was a temple of pre-Roman age, venerable 
and most imposing for its grand simplicity, as 
well as its remote antiquity, and formed possibly 
on an astronomical plan, as had been suggested 
by his late father. 

Sir Walter Elliott said monuments of stones 
had been erected by some of the tribes of India, 
but not on so large a scale as Stonehenge, al- 
though some of the stones were, perhaps, quite 
as large. The plan of those monumental places, 





however, differed from that of Stoneheage, inas- 











[ much as they were in the form of parallelograms 


or squares, to mark the places in which the dead 

were deposited. They were less elaborate than 

Ati the like of which he had not seen in 
ndia, 

Mr. Edward T. Stevens pointed out that two 
very different varieties of stone were used in the 
construction of Stonehenge. One of these ig of 
local origin, and the other is not to be found in 
the neighbourhood. The local stones are con. 
cretionary sandstones. They are the reliog of 
tertiary beds that at one time overlaid the 
chalk. The lighter material has been washed 
away, and the heavier stones have remained not 
exactly in situ, but carried down (probably by 
ice) to a lower level. In parts of North Wilts 
they are popularly known as ‘‘ Grey Wethers,”* 
from a fanciful notion that they resemble a flock 
of sheep winding along the sinuosities of the up. 
land valleys of the downs. What might he 
termed the foreign stones are chiefly of syenite ; 
they may have been brought from Pembroke. 
shire or Carnarvonshire, or even from the Channel 
Islands, but in any case they must have been 
brought from a considerable distance. These 
foreign stones are monoliths. Many of them are 
squared, and are of pyramidal form; these more 
highly worked foreign stones are arranged in the 
shape of a horse-shoe, the height of the stones 
increasing from each end of the horse-shoe. The 
local stones repeat these figures; the masses of 
stone are much larger, and all appear to have 
been squared. It may be that Stonehenge was 
erected at two distinct periods. We have the 
fact that the foreign stones were brought from a 
distance, and if so, is it improbable that they may 
have previously existed elsewhere as atemple, and 
have been transported to Salisbury Plain under 
the influence of a religious motive? A migrating 
people may thus have carried, not their house. 
hold gods, but their temple with them. Ate 
later period the wish might have arisen to erect 
a@ more imposing structure. This may have been 
accomplished, not by destroying the already ex. 
isting temple, but by adding to it other stones of 
larger dimensions, and by arranging them around 
the old monolithic horseshoe and the old mono. 
lithic circle, and for this purpose the local stone 
was employed. Not only was the supposed 
second structure to be composed of larger blocks. 
than those of the first temple, but other fea- 
tures were added to render it more imposing. 
In this second structure the monolithic feature 
of the first temple was abandoned, the stones 
were made to serve the purpose of posts upor 
which other masses of stone were laid. In the 
circle these capping-stones formed a continuous 
corona; the horseshue was composed of five 
groups of stones, each group consisting of two 
placed upright and one resting upon them like 
the frame of adoorway. The space left between 
these gigantic doorposts is very narrow, and pos- 
sibly in this there may be a peculiar significance. 
Ata distance of about 40 yards from the outer 
circle, towards the north-east, is a single mono- 
lith or local stone, popularly known as the 
“Friar’s Heel.” It is, perhaps, the only un- 
worked local stone of Stonehenge. From this 
circumstance, and from its monolithic character, 
it may have been placed as a symbol in its pre- 
sent position, which is in the middle of the 
avenue leading to the temple, this avenue being 
bounded on either side by low banks of earth. 
It may be, also, that the horseshoe form at 
Stonehenge is not without its meaning ; indeed, 
the crescent and the horseshoe have been re- 
garded as symbols, more or less, in very distant 
places and at varying periods. Where a horse- 
shoe is nailed over the door, the symbolical idea 
has, indeed, been forgotten; but a superstitious 
belief in the virtue of any object of crescent 
form still survives. ; 

Mr. Hyde Clarke said it seemed to him that 
nothing could be more monstrous than for any 
man to propound that those monuments were 
erected after the time of the Romans. They 
had round them in every direction monuments 
in those barrows which were likewise repeatedly 
to be found in distant regions, but they did 
not find that they had been attached peculiarly to 
Roman sites or Roman people, and there could 
be no doubt that those monuments belonged to 
a race of remote antiquity who had shown 12 
those stones their degree of civilisation, and 
somewhat, perhaps, of the nature of their wor- 
ship ages and ages ago, long before the Romans 
were thought of or known to the world. Not a 


little of the value of such monuments consisted 
in the circumstance that they led them back to 
the contemplation of the enormous extent 0! 
time which the culture of the world had filled up. 
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GROSVENOR HOUSE AND THE PICTURES. 


ENGLAND is most certainly not a little remark- 
able for the many collections it contains of noble 
ictures, accumulated, at vast expense and 
trouble, during long series of years,—nay, of 
nerations. Noble houses vie with each other 
in collecting such rare trophies of art, and pride 
themselves in the possession of them. Many of 
these are sealed places and strongholds, and but 
few ever see the treasuresin them ; but now and 
then the clouds break, and a glimpse is got of the 
treasures of art,—painting and sculpture and fine 
rooms—which make a house famous. Of these 
there is surely not one more notable than that of 
the Duke of Westminster,—Grosvenor House,— 
the one we are now to jot down a few thoughts 
about. Cost has hardly been thought of in con. 
nexion with it. Only one hindrance has there, 
to all appearance, been, viz., the paucity of high. 
art works to be had at all in the world’s market. 
Painters, however industrious, can paint, after 
all, but a limited number of pictures, and these 
are, a8 it is, allin the possession of those who 
do not part with them. You may go through 
gorgeous rooms and galleries, and fail to see 
whatyou might perchance look somewhat eagerly 
for,—the handywork of some of the best men of 
the present time. Nay, it may seem strange 
that there should not be almost constant Aca- 
demician work going on in noble houses of this 
kind,—whole rooms being painted ! 

It would be difficult to name a property greater 
than that of the possession and presence always 
about you of a fine collection of pictures ;—pic- 
tures by world-famous men, and full of right 
noble associations, the very names alone being a 
something. A well-nigh priceless possession of 
this kind is the one here named, and many have 
lately had special means of looking into it. The 
Duke of Westminster’s magnificent display in 
the galleries or rooms of Grosvenor House is a 
gladdening sight indeed. All things here are not 
a little to be coveted,—rooms, decorative art in 
plenty, furniture, pictures, and a whole multi- 
tude of “‘ curiosities” are here. The noble owner 
of all this display has, in the most generous 
manner, thrown open his house, with all its con- 
tents, to the general public gaze, even on Sun- 
days, and many thousands of working men, it 
would seem, have taken advantage of his kind. 
ness, and have seen it. 

We must confine our thoughts to one thing 
in this princely mansion, viz., the collection of 
pictures, and may begin by mentioning that the 
original collection of paintings now located here 
was commenced about the year 1755 by Richard, 
Earl Grosvenor, at Milbank House, Westminster, 
the then residence of the Grosvenor family. 
This house, now pulled down, an architectural 
loss may be, was built by Charles Mordaunt, 
Karl of Peterborough, about the year 1720. In 
1806 the family removed to Grosvenor House, 
and in that year the first Marquis of Westminster 
added to what he then possessed the collection 
of pictures made by Mr. Agar Ellis. To these, 
as might be expected, very numerous addi- 
tions have since been made. 

This right noble collection is not, as is most 
usual, displayed in a distinct and quite separate 
picture-gallery, but the pictures have been 
divided out into distinct sections, and are hung 
in the state rooms of the mansion, the walls 
everywhere being almost wholly covered with 
them, perhaps somewhat too thickly. There are 
the Dining-room, the Saloon, the Small Drawing- 
room, the Large Drawing-room, the “ Rubens 
Room,” the ante-drawing-room, together with 
others, the Grand Staircase, andsmaller rooms, —a 
wide and full enough display of artistic treasures 
everywhere and all about you. To name them 
all in detail would occupy too much space, but a 
few may be pointed to. Peter Paul Rubens 
must certainly come first, for some of his largest 
Canvasses are here, covering whole wall-spaces, 
“decorating” the room in fact, to use plain 
language. Rubens was born in 1577, and died 
m 1640. In the Dining-room is his “ Ixion em- 
bracing a Cloud in the form of Juno.” This 
Picture shows all his special powers, merits, and 
defects. It should be looked at first by way of 
introduction to the Rubens Room.” In this 
first room there is also another Rubens, a Jand- 
Scape, a view in Flanders, with peasants 
getting in the harvest. It is very minutely 
finished, and was painted by Rubens, it is said, 
when he was but eighteen or twenty years ‘old. 
The “Conversion of Saint Paul,” by the same 
painter, is also in this first room. It is a mere 
eketch fora larger picture, now at Leigh Court. 
There are in this room many Rembrandts, one of 





them a portrait of himself dressed as a soldier, in 
a steel gorget, with over it a gold chain wonder. 
fully finished ; for what could not Rembrandt do 
in this way? It might have been better to put 
all the Rembrandts in one room apart. Rem. 
brandt was so powerfully individualised, as 
@ painter, and all he did was so thoroughly and 
entirely his own, both in conception and execu- 
tion, that in such a place he might well claim a 
room all to himself, and one, too, decorated and 
wall-covered, and, may we add, carpeted, and 
with its ceiling all designed for. him. The more 
you look at these galleries, and ponder over 
things artistic, the more this presses on you. 
And yet a single Rembrandt well-nigh furnishes, 
and certainly does ‘‘ decorate,” a room. It is as 
a window through which you look into things 
gone by, and see them as this great master of 
light and shade and colour himself saw them. It 
is a8 @ perpetual remembrance of things that 
have been, and a perpetual presence of all that 
is beautifal and striking in light and shade, 
quaint forms, costume, colour, and human life 
and expression ! 

There are here in this room pictures by Guido 
Reni, Salvator Rosa, Cuyp, Claude, one of them a 
‘River ” flowing through a landscape, signed and 
dated 1651, and another pieture of his, the “ Rise 
of the Roman Empire”; Nicholas Poussin, 
Wouvermans, Teniers, and two pictures by 
Hogarth, the “ Distressed Poet” and another, a 
boy with a paper kite entangled in a tree. We 
might go on and fill a page or two with notes of 
the pictures in this room alone, but must needs 
hurry into the Saloon, the next apartment the 
visitor comes to. 

In this saloon there is another Rembrandt, the 
“Salutation,” Elizabeth embracing Mary on the 
steps of her house, This picture, formerly 
in the possession of the King of Sardinia, was 
brought to England by M. Erard in 1812, and 
then purchased by the first Marquis of West- 
minster. It is signed and dated 1640. Some 
pictures have had quite a history, and carry the 
thoughts back to past generations of men and to 
ways of doing things. A Paul Potter, a ‘ Dairy 
Farm,” near the Hague, as it looked in and 
about the year 1650. It was bought at a sale in 
London for 1,5521. in 1806. There is here too a 
portrait by himself of Don Diego Velasquez de 
Silva, who died in 1660. Poussin, Hobbema, 
Guido Reni, Del Sarto, Paul Veronese, Murillo, 
all are here to be seen in their works. Canaletti 
has a view on the Grand Canal, Venice, a glimpse 
of it as it was. Giulio Romano, Domenichino, 
Adrian Van der Werff, Il Parmegiano, and 
Rubens again, so that no one can complain of a 
want of variety. The Rubens here, the “ Dis- 
missal of Hagar,” so forcibly struck Mrs. 
Siddons, that she thonght the energy and ex- 
pression of Sarah’s look and attitude in it worthy 
of her study and imitation. 

The next room, the Small Drawing-room, holds 
the famous “Blue Boy,” of Gainsborough, 
thought by the painter to be the best portrait he 
ever painted. It is enough to furnish the dullest 
room. Gainsborough painted it todisprove the 
notion of Reynolds that a large amount of blue 
was incompatible with effect, and he has here 
proved how wrong Reynolds was. Thereis a 
Titian here, the “Tribute Money.” Tiziano 
Vecelli da Cadore was born in 1477, and died in 
1576. Reynolds's portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse. Hazlitt said of this famous picture 
that it was neither a portrait of Mrs. Siddons, nor 
was it the Tragic Muse, but for all that you can- 
not help looking at it again and again. It was 
bought by the first Marquis for 1,760 guineas, of 
Mr. Watson Taylor, in1822. Sir Joshua’s name 
is written on the hem of the drapery. There is 
here a Van Dyck too, formerly in the church of 
Les Recollets at Antwerp. 

The Large Drawing-room comes next in order, 
and is fuil of attractions. A Turner, the 
“Seventh Plague”; “A Holy Family,” by 
Raffaelle. He was born in 1483, and died in 
1520. It came from the Agar collection. Titian 
is in this room, too, and Paul Veronese, the 
“Saviour at a Feast.” Veronese died in 1588. 
If any mortal ever had the skill of putting hap- 
pily together a picturesque crowd of people, in 
attractive costumes, he was surely that draughts. 
man. Architecture, too, he knew well the use 
of, and what to do with it, and init. Andrea 
Sacchi, G. Bellini, Guercino,and Philip de Koning 
complete the list. 
~ The “Rubens Room” might well take some 
pages to describe. It contains pictures of the 
largest size,—decorative pictures in the true 
sense of the word: wall-paintings truly. This 
room contains three of them. In the first, 
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the “Israelites gathering Manna in the Wilder- 
ness,” we see the twisted columns, as in the 
celebrated cartoon of the “ Beautiful Gate,” by 
Raffaelle. The other picture is the “ Meeting of 
Abraham and Melchisedek”; and the third, the 
“Four Hvangelists,” with their emblems,—the 
Angel, the Lion, the Ox, and the Eagle. It need 
hardly be said that no other picture, great or 
small, is here needed. If such pictures cannot 
furnish a room why nothing can. We must 
need leave to another opportunity a comment or 
two on the furnishing and decoration of these 
splendid apartments, and would but here remark 
in parenthesis how very much these magnificent 
paintings by Rubens are injured, as paintings, by 
the excessive weight, and breadth, and massive- 
ness of the gilded frames round them. The mere 
quantity of bright gilding well-nigh kills the 
pictures. Is not this a mistake? All is gilt 
here in these gorgeous rooms and galleries, and 
all is large,—mouldings, foliage, flowers, shells, 
et hoc genus omni. It would indeed be a gain 
were some of this but too bright display of gold 
subdued a little. 

The ante.drawing-room and staircase hold 
much : we leave them with reluctance, and leave, 
also, some thoughts on the old house, as it was, 
in the days of the first marquis. It contrasts 
with the new buildings here,—but both are note. 
worthy. A momentary, hurried glimpse through 
the door of the old library, and into it, awakens 
a new thought. 














INVERARY CASTLE 
AND ITS ARCHITECT. 


Tuis building, to which at the present time 
much interest is attached in consequence of the 
visit of her Majesty, has been considered by 
many of the journalists describing it, and the 
festivities therein, to be of ancient date. One, 
in a daily paper, states that “ The castle is con- 
structed of chlorite slate, and consists of two 
stories and a sunk floor, with a handsome pavilion 
on the top. The apartments which her Majesty 
occupies are those having a southern view, and 
are reached from the north-east, or main entrance, 
by a handsome gallery hung with pictures.” An 
engraving of the castle is given in the fifth 
volume of Neale’s “‘ Views of the Seats of the 
Nobility, &c.,” published in 1822, wherein it is 
stated that it was commenced by the Dake of 
Argyle in 1745, but the works were stopped on 
account of the troubles of that period ; shortly 
after they were continued, and the edifice com- 
pleted. It is built of lapis ollaris, or pot stone, 
of a grey sombre hue, which is soft under 
friction, but admits of a fine polish, and is capable 
of resisting the effects of the weather equal to 
the hardest marble. The stone was brought 
from the opposite shore of Loch Fyne, 

Some of your readers may ask, who was the 
architect P This, after a long search, made a 
few weeks since, I have been able to ascertain, 
and while adding it here, would request to have 
any further information that may be known of 
the two R. Morrises, to which reference will now 
be made. 

I found an elevation and some plans of In. 
verary Castle, given in four plates in the 
“Vitruvius Scoticus,” a folio work published 
between 1720 and 1740 (and completed in 1810), 
by William Adam, the father of the celebrated 
brothers Adam. Most of the buildings were 
erected by him, and in Scotland; probably this 
Castle, being in that country and newly built at 
the time, was the cause of its insertion. The 
architect is therein only styled “ R. Morris.” A 
further search in the “ Vitruvius Britannicus,”’ 
published by Woolfe & Gaudon, in 1767, afforded 
the following buildings as by “KR. Morris,” 
namely, the centre portion of the Lodge in 
Richmond Park, built for King George II., in 
which he was associated with 8. Wright; a 
mansion for Lord Melcomb and Mr. Thomas 
Wyndham, on the banks of the river Thames, 
near Hammersmith, to which a gallery was 
added, from the designs of tLe celebrated French 
architect, Servandoni; Coombe Bank, in Kent, 
for the Duke of Argyll; Wimbledon Park, in 
Surrey, for the Earl Spencer, which having been 
burnt on Easter Monday, 1785, the offices were 
used as a residence ; and Kirby Hall, Yorkshire, 
for Mr. John Thompson, being associated therein 
with the Earl of Burlington, while “the plans ” 
are described as being “by the owner, §. T.” 
It was carried out, and the interior designed by 
Carr, of York. Lastly, the bridge at Wilton 
was also designed by R. Morris, in 1736, for 





Henry Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. The first 
building, the castle in question, is designed in 
a 
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the Gothic of the period; the basement has an 
area all ronnd it, which is crossed by a Gothic 
bridge. The other buildings are all in the 
Italian style. 

I next found the titles of the following publi- 
cations, all of which, I think, are by Robert 
Morris, but they have become scarce, and many 
of them have not been seen by me. The first of 
these is “An Essay in Defenee of Ancient Archi- 
tecture; or, a Parallel of the Ancient Buildings 
with the Modern,” 16 plates, 4to., London, 1728: 
“Lectures on Architecture,’ 8vo., 1734; these 
were delivered monthly at a Society for the Im- 
provement of Knowledge in Arts and Sciences, 
which he had proposed and established about 
1730: “ Rural Architecture, Designs, <&c.,” 
60 plates, 4to., 1750: “ Architectural Remem- 
brancer,” 8vo., 1751: ‘‘ Architecture Improved ; 
or, Designs for Slight and Graceful Recesses, 
Lodges, &.,” 50 plates, 8vo., 1755: “ Select 
Architecture ; Designs from a Town House to an 
Hotel, and from a Farm House to a Parish 
Church,” 50 plates, 4to. (about 1759) : and with 
Halfpenny and Lightoler he published “The 
Modern Builder’s Assistant ; or, a Concise 
Epitome of the whole System of Architecture,” 
85 plates, folio, 1757. In the preface to the 
second part of the second work (a copy of which 
I possess), he refers to Roger Morris, architect, 
as one whose productions were of merit: “‘ Where 
architecture among other topics engross the con- 
versation of the Beau Monde, your productions 
must sometimes be the theme”; and he calls 
him “ loving kinsman,” and was “‘ obliged to him 
for the erudition he had received in his service.” 
Hence I conclude that the writer is Robert Morris, 
who waa of Twickenham, and the architect of 
Inverary Castle and the other buildings is Roger 
Morris. 

At the same period (1753), James Morris was 
master carpenter to H.M. Office of Ordnance ; 
Thomas Morris, a painter; and J. H. Morris, 
carpenter, who published ‘ A Oarpenter’s Com- 
panion,” 1770; but whether these were any way 
related to either of the above is unknown to me. 

Wyatr Papwortu. 








PROPOSED NEW BRIDGE AT BATH. 


Ata meeting of the Bath Town Council, on the 
21st ult., the Borough Property Committee re. 
ported that, in accordance with a resolution of 
the council of the 4th May last, they had given 
further consideration to the question as to the 
advisability of erecting a new bridge over the 
Avon in lieu of the Old Bridge, and had con. 
sulted Mr. Richardson, C.E., on the subject. 
The committee having accepted offers from 
several engineers to submit designs, a sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to consider such designs. 
The committee also reported that they had con- 
sulted Mr. Davis, the borough surveyor, who had 
presented six reports on the subject, the sub. 
stance of which was that the foundations of the 
Old Bridge were defective ; that settlements had 
occurred in some of the arches; that to repair 
these defects would involve an outlay of about 
2,5001.; that the number of piers (four) and the 
lowness of the arches were greatly obstructive 
of the waterway and traffic; and that the best 
thing to be done was to build a new bridge. 
The sub-committee reported that the designs 
for a new bridge submitted to them were six in 
number, which, for convenience and reference, 
had been marked alphabetically. The sub-com- 
mittee say :— 

A is a design for a compound stone and iron 
bridge of three arches, by Mr. G. L. Fuller. 
Width, 50 ft.; waterway, 117 ft.; span of arch, 
81 ft. Estimated cost, 3,5001. 

B is a design fora single-span iron-arck bridge, 
also by Mr. G. L. Fuller. Width, 50 ft.; water- 
way, 127ft. Estimated coset, 5,0001., subject to 
& possible reduction in the cost of foundation or 
springings. 

C is a design for a three-arched bridge, by 
Mr. E. Perrett, the two side-arches being of 
stone, and the centre arch with a span of 83 ft. 
of iron. Width, 50 ft.; waterway, 127 ft. 
Estimated cost, 3,4001., exclusive of the cost of 
a cofferdam (about 5001.). 

D is a design for a cast-iron bridge of three 
arches, also by Mr. E. Perrett. Span of centre 
arch, 47 ft.; and of each side arch, 41 ft.; width, 
50 ft.; waterway, 157 ft. Estimated cost, 
8,4001. 

E is a design for a single-arch iron bridge, by 
Messrs. Handyside & Co. Width, 50ft.; water- 

, 127 ft. Estimated cost, 5,0007. 
is a design for a two-arch iron bridge, algo 





by Messrs. Handyside & Co., each arch having a 
span of 62 ft.; width, 50 ft.; waterway, 124 ft. 
Estimated cost, 3,5001. 

Of these designs, the sub-committee decided 
to retain D and F, in addition to two other de- 
signs, G and H, submitted by Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Richardson respectively. Design G, a bridge of 
two arches, gives 127 ft. waterway, and a road- 
way of 50 ft. wide, at a cost of 3,7501., or, reduced 
to 45 ft., 3,5001. (inclusive of cofferdam and abut- 
ments). Design H is a two-arched stone-faced 
bridge, 105 ft. waterway, 45 ft. wide, and 
estimated to cost 3,600. None of the estimates 
include the cost of alterations to the gradients 
of the adjoining streets, which wonld be abont 
the same (5401.) for all the designs; there must 
also in each case be added the cost of river 
walls, estimated at 4001. After -considera- 
tion of the report of the sub-committee, the 
Borough Property Committee recommended the 
Town Council to pull down the present bridge, 
and build a new one in accordance with design 
G (that of the borough surveyor). After a long 
debate upon the motion to adopt the committee’s 
report, an amendment to advertise for tenders 
for the efficient repair of the bridge, and also for 
tenders for building a new bridge, was carried 
by a majority of one only. 








THE OLD TOWN-HALL, ANNAN. 


For some considerable time workmen have 
been employed in @emolishing this ancient 
structure, and last week they succeeded in re- 
moving the last of it from the position it has so 
long occupied. Asthe work of demolition pro- 
gressed, some revelations were made regarding 
the construction of the building. The north and 
back walls appeared to have been erected ata 
very early date, as they were remarkably thick 
and massive. The latter, in the centre of it, was 
no less than 7} ft. thick. Thecorner where these 
two walls joined was circular in form, and ap- 
peared to have inclosed at one time a stone 
spiral stair. In all likelihood this corner formed 
a part of one of the towers of the original castle 
of Annan, a likelihood which is strengthened by 
the facts that the walls were largely built of 
clay and mud, and that one of them contained a 
porthole or narrow opening half way from the 
ground. The end of the back wall nearest to 
Bridge-place, Annan, presented two walls built 
against each other. The inner wall seemed the 
best of the two, and was well preserved. It con- 
tained the framework of an old Gothic window, 
and it was supposed to be a portion of one of the 
walls of the old church of Annan, which occupied 
the site of the present residence of the town 
clerk. The space in front of the site is now 
covered with immense piles of stones which have 
been taken out of the old jail. Many of these 
appear, from their form and working, tb have 
occupied places in a much more ancient build. 
ing than the old jail, but none with any inscrip- 
tion or carvings to denote their history have been 
found. The foundation-stone of the new town- 
hall is expected to be laid at the commencement 
of next year. 








THE WATER SUPPLY OF OLD LONDON. 


THE length of 6-in. lead pipe recently dis. 
covered within the enclosure on the north side 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, is no doubt part of the 
pipe which was laid down more than 600 years 
ago, from the reservoir at Tyburn to the great 
conduit in Cheapside. Permit me to suggest thata 
short length of this interesting relic be deposited 
in the Museum at South Kensington, and another 
short length in that at the Guildhall. Perhaps 
Mr. McDonnell could arrange for this to be done. 
Although the laying of the pipe was begun soon 
after 1236, it was not completed, and the conduit 
erected, until 1285. The conduit was a plain 
stone building. Its plan was an octagon, about 
9 ft. in diameter, carried about 45 ft. high, and 
covered by a cupola, with the figure of a man on 
top blowing a horn. A balcony ran round the 
outside, about 27 ff. from the ground. On the 
faces of the octagon, high up near the balcony, 
there were full-length sculptured figures of those 
who had interested themselves in laying the pipe 
and erecting the conduit. A narrow stone stair- 
case wound upwards in the thickness of the wall 
to the balcony, leaving a well or cistern in the 
centre. This terminated level with the balcony, 
and a few feet above the standard level of the 
water in the reservoir at Tyburn, and was lined 
with lead. Into the bottom, which was level 
with the ground, the 6-in, supply-pipe was 








soldered. The conduit mouth led out of the 
cistern about 4} ft. above the ground, and 20 
below the standard level of the water in the 
cistern, and was fitted with a boss and valye 
This was easily opened when water was required. 
and it easily closed of itself. Hence the water 
in the cistern, when none was being drawn from 
it, always stood at the same level as the water 
in the reservoir at Tyburn, and as fast as water 
was drawn out the same quantity ran in from 
the supply-pipe. About 150 years after thig Pipe 
was laid, another conduit was built: a 3-in, lead 
pipe was laid from the springs in the Manor of 
Paddington into the 6-in. pipe at Piccadilly, near 
the Circus. In 1836 I saw a long length of thig 
pipe uncovered and removed in Hyde Park. 
square. It passed under where the houses are 
built, on the south side, towards the west end, in 
an easterly direction from near Spring-street, to 
the above-mentioned point in Piccadilly. It wag 
+ in. thick. JOHN PHILLIPs, 








PROPOSED NEW OFFICES FOR THE 
GREENWICH BOARD OF WORKS. 


In response to the invitation for designs for 
new offices issued by the Greenwich Board of 
Works some time ago, it is stated that twenty. 
two designs have been sent in by competing 
architects. In a letter to the Kentish Mercury, 
“ A Greenwich Ratepayer” protests against the 
board selecting the designs without the aid of a 
professional referee, and hints that another com. 
petition “job” is about to be perpetrated. The 
Mercury has some brief comments of its own on 
the letter, and while urging that the Board 
should call in the aid of an impartial and 
competent professional adviser, says that 
“nothing in the shape of a job can or will be 
tolerated in this matter.” It ought not to be, 
at any rate. 








THE METROPOLITAN UNDERGROUND 
RAILWAYS. 


Sir Epwarp WatkIN, who has arrived in 
England on his return from America, after in. 
specting the Erie railway, has made some 
interesting statements respecting the London 
underground railways. Speaking in New York, 
before a committee now engaged in discussing 
the question of supplying that city with a rail. 
way system, and referring to the London under. 
ground lines, he explained their construction, 
and described at considerable length the diffi. 
culties encountered in building and running 
them. He said that the underground companies 
had already about sixteen miles of road in opera- 
tion, and in a few months they wonld have 
twenty miles of road completed. He added 
that they were negotiating for a still further 
extension of their routes, and would in time 
burrow under the whole City of London. The 
cost of the roads already made was $5,000,000 
per mile (upwards of 1,000,0001.), of which 
about four-fifths was due to damages to real 
estate, caused by cutting through blocks of 
buildings, and tunnelling under houses. In some 
places the roads ran under graveyards, without 
disturbing the graves and vaults above. Speak- 
ing of the traffic, he said that 93 per cent. of 
the passengers travelled only short distances, 
and only 7 per cent. of them were carried to 
the end of the various routes. This fact, he 
observed, was regarded as very important, 
because it showed that in selecting a plan of 
rapid transit the convenience and facility of 
those who wished to ride for short distances only 
ought to be consulted. These roads had proved 
to be a greater convenience to the poorer classes 
than to wealthy persons. The average fare 
collected was five cents (23d.), and the rate per 
mile was reduced by a system of commutation 
to 1d. Last year they carried 70,000,000 
passengers. Heavy locomotives were used, an! 
1,000 trains per day, each having a carrying 
capacity for 1,000 persons, were run over them. 
The rate of speed was thirty miles per hour, oF 
twenty miles, including stoppages. 








“Gallium.”—An Alleged New Metal.— 
The discovery of a new metal was announ 
to the French Academy of Sciences on the 20tb 
ult., by M. Lecoq de Boisbaudran, a chemist. 
The new metal, which M. Lecog calls gallium, 
was found by the s pe in zine ores, Ww! 
which metal it has much resemblance in common, 
although showing snfficient distinctive chemical 
characteristics. 
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gf. MARY THE VIRGIN, CROWN-STREET, 
SOHO. 


{ais church was originally dedicated as a 
Greek church (the first in London), in the year 
1677, as appears by the following Greek inscrip- 
tion, still over the west door, cut in capital 
letters, and in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion :— 

“Ere owrnpip axol avnyepOn o vaog ovroc 
ymep yevoug EAAnvwyv— Baorevovrocg rov yakn- 
yorarov KapoXov rou Bov: kat nyépovevovroc 
rov TopPUPOYEVYNTOY apxovToc Kuptov LaxwBov" 
apxeparevovTog TOU adeoyswrarov Kuprov Eppt- 
cov rov Koprrwvov’ dta darayng rwv avwiev 
cat wy AOLTWY APXLEPEwY KaL EVyEYWY ovYdpoUNC 
de TNS NuwY TaTELvoTHTOg Lapov Iwong Tewp- 
ytp(n)vou Tov E€ THC yNGOU Mnvov.” 


Translation. 


“In the year of Salvation 1677, this Temple 
was erected for the Nation of the Greeks, the 
Most Serene Charles II. being King, and the 
Royal [lit. ‘born in the purple *| Prince Lord 
James being Duke, the Right Reverend Henry 
Compton being Bishop, at. the expense of the 
above and other Bishops and Nobles, and with 
the concurrence of our Humility of Samos, 
Joseph Georgeirenes from the Island of Melos.” 

Some translate nyeuovevoyroc, the word here, 
“heir to the throne,” but it is translated 
“Duke,” in accordance with the words of 
Georgeirenes, in the dedication of his Book on 
Samos, Tw nyéssorve Tyg wEyadomoAEwo EGopaKov 
to the Duke of York. 

The Rev. George Williams, at pages xx., xxi. 
of his book, ** The Orthodox Church of the Hast 
in the Highteenth Century and the Nonjurors,” 
Rivingtons, 1868, says,—‘‘ Henry Compton, who 
occupied the see of London from 1675 to 1714, 
had already manifested his interest in the Greek 
Church, by accepting the dedication of the 
English edition of “An Account of the Greek 
Church,” 1680, by Thomas Smith (Covel’s imme- 
diate predecessor as Embassy Chaplain at Con- 
stantinople). His support of a scheme for a 
Greek College (Gloucester Hall, now Worcester 
College, Oxford, called the “ Greek College,” 
from 1694 to 1705), had apparently been secured 
before the original programme was issued; and 
Woodroff (principal of Gloucester Hall), in his 
letter (1694) to the Patriarch Callinicus (of Con. 
stantinople), expressly says that he wrote“ in the 
name of the Most Godly Metropolitan of Great 
London, as well as in his own, and also in the name 
of very many more, very desirous of and affectioned 
towards your interests.” The Metropolitan of 
Samos was that Joseph Georgirenes, who, having 
been driven from his see, settled in London, 
where @ building was erected for him, in the 
then aristocratic quarter of Soho, for the per- 
formance of the divine services according to the 
Greek rite; the identical building which, after 
many years of desecration, was reconciled and 
restored to Christian worship, according to the 
Anglican rite, only eighteen years ago (1850), 
and has since become widely known under its 
original Greek dedication,—St. Mary’s, Crown- 
street, Soho.” 

At p. xix., Dr. Williams remarks :—“ A docu- 
ment not hitherto published, preserved among 
the Tanner papers (No. xxxiii., fol. 57), discovers 
to us the interesting fact, that the idea of this 
Greek College at Oxford originated with the 
Greeks themselves, and that the Phil-Hellenes 
in England were but carrying into effect the 
suggestion of an eminent prelate of the Orthodox 
Eastern Church. This is a petition (1682 or 3) 
of Joseph, Metropolitan of Samos, to Arch- 
bishop Sancroft, in which he touchingly sets 
forth the miseries and misfortunes of the Greeks, 
owing to the tyranny of the Turks and their own 
deplorable ignorance, ‘ by the corruption of their 
church, which daily groweth more and more 
corrupted.’” For a remedy to which he suggests 

that twelve scholars out of Greece be con- 
startly here to be instructed and grounded in the 
true doctrine of the Church of England ; whereby 
(with the blessing of God) they may be able dis- 
pensers thereof, and so return to Greece afore- 
said to preach the same; by which means your 
Petitioner conceives the said people may be 
edified;” and he importunes him to communi- 
cate this scheme to the King and the Bishop of 
ow ‘to the intent some yearly revenue may 
yg to carry on so pious and good a 
an Quien, in his “ Oriens Christians,” vol. i., 
= 32, Paris, 1740, gives the following account 
of the Metropolitan of Samos :— 

NcairA setate Joseph Georgirenes, Archiepiy- 
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copus Sami, in Angliam 8 patrid a suis exagi- 
tatus venit, cui Londini ecclesia concessa est, in 
qua ritu suo Greeco ecclesiastica sacra precesque 
peragebat ; vir vafre indolis, qui interim Sami, 
Nicaris: et Patmi insularum hodiernum statum 
Greco vulgari idiomate desoripsit. — Wheller, 
Itin. et Rosemond, Pref. au Livre de Ricault.” 

St. Mary’s, Soho, had thus a Greek archbishop 
for its head, as the Royal Chapel of the Savoy 
(St. John the Baptist, then called St. Mary 
Savoy, on account of its serving as a church for 
the parishioners of St. Mary-le-Strand) had a 
Latin one,—viz., Antonio de Dominis, Arch. 
bishop of Spalatro, in Dalmatia, Master of the 
Savoy in the reign of James I. 

Georgeirenes, in his “ Description of Samos, 
&e., and Mount Athos,” referred to by Le Quien, 
and published in London, 1678 (Press Mark, 
British Museum, 10,125a), says that he was con- 
secrated the seventh Archbishop of Samos on 
the 7th of October, 1666. ‘He sat here five 
years, till, after the taking of Candie, the 
Turks grew more populous, and consequently 
more abusive; so that, wearied with their 
injuries, he retired to the Holy Grotto of the 
Apocalypse in the Isle of Patmos.” He also 
mentions that there was a famous church in 
Samos, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in the 
middle of a deep and large grotto (St. Mary the 
Virgin of the Grotto), to which the Samians 
paid great devotion. This doubtless influenced 
him in the dedication of his Greek church in 
London, as well as the fact that about the same 
time (30 Car. II., 1678) an Act was passed to cut 
off from the mother parish of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields the~new parish of St. Anne, Soho 
(church and churchyard not consecrated until 
the 21st of March, 1685), of which St. Mary’s 
formed a part until it was made into a separate 
parish on the 22nd of October, 1856. The church 
had been consecrated under the title of St. Mary 
the Virgin by Bishop Blomfield in 1850, the same 
year in which the present Greek church in 
London-wall was built. 

By the courtesy of Dr. Rimbault, who will 
shortly publish a complete history of Soho, I am 
enabled to give the following quaint pen-and-ink 
portrait of the Greek Archbishop :— 

‘“ Whereas, Joachim Ciciliano, of the Island of 
Cefalonia, a Grecian minister, of a high stature, 
with black bushy hair, and a long black beard, 
has gone up and down the country under the 
name of the Bishop of Samos, in Greece, and 
hath been assisted with Christian contributions 
towards building the Grecian Church, which he 
hath lewdly spent, to the prejudice of the said 
church, and the scandal of the said bishop: Now, 
to prevent any further abuse to the country, 
these are to give notice to all persons that the 
said Bishop of Samos is an indifferent tall man, 
and slender, with long black hair, having a wart 
on the right sideof his nose, but against his eye, 
and black whiskers, and very little beard, which 
said Bishop wrote the History of Samos; and 
with the assistance of good Christians hath built 
and almost finished the Grecian Church in Sohoe 
Fields, by licence from his Majesty.’—London 
Gazette, February 12, 1680. 

Dr. Rimbault has also kindly supplied me 
with the following curious and interesting state- 
ment of the Archbishop of Samos, copied from 
a printed document in the British Museum, 

816 m 9 
ean.” a last fol. :— 

“ From the Archbishop of the Isle of Samos, in 
Greece. An account of his building the Grecian 
church in So-hoe Fields, and the disposal thereof 
by the Masters of the Parish of St. Martin-in- 
the- Fields.” 

“In the year 1676 I came into England with 
intentions to publish a book in print called 
‘ Anthologion,’ for the use of the Eastern Greek 
Church, but finding they had no place allotted 
for the exercise of our religion, but that some 
persons of our country, Daniel Bulgaris, a priest, 
and others, who had earnestly endeavoured to 
get one builded, and in order thereunto had ob- 
tained his Majesties gracious grant for the same 
two years before my arrival; but wanting means, 
methods, and interest to proceed to the accom. 
plishing this their purpose, they desired me to 
take the business upon me, in which, though 
some difficulties appeared unsuitable to my 
function, yet, in piety to the church, and to 
promote the exercise of the divine service thereof, 
I undertook the charge, and proceeded therein 
as followeth, viz., I first applied myself to the 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of London, to 
acquaint him therewith, and his lordship did so 
far approve there»f that he promised t» speak 
to the other bishops and other gentlemen to 





bestow their benevolent contributions towards 
the building of the said ehurch. Next I 
applyed myself to Doctor Barbone, who was 
then concerned in building in So-hoe-Fields. 
He, as soon as he was acquainted with my 
design, promised to give me a piece of ground, 
and to build the foundation at: his own charge ; 
thereupon I went again to his said lordship, and 
telling him thereof, he promised to give me a 
piece of ground himself, and sent one Mr. Thrift 
with me, and I marked out the ground. Here- 
upon I went'to his Majesty, the Duke of York, 
and most of the nobility and clergy, who were 
pleased to contribute freely to the building, there 
being gathered both in city and country fifteen 
hundred pounds. I began the foundation at my 
own charge, and as I received the contributions 
I went on, and expended therein, as may appear 
by the workmen’s receipts, eight hundred pounds; 
and the remainder of the money was expended 
in charges, servants’ wages, and horse hire in 
going about the country, and in my maintenance 
for these six years last past. 

After some time the church being found incon- 
veniently situated, being too remote from the 
abodes of most of the Grecians (dwelling chiefly 
in the farthermost parts of the city), it was 
upon mature consideration thought fit to be sold, 
another to be builded in a more convenient place ; 
whereupon I applied myself again to his lord- 
ship the Bishop of London, who was pleased to 
tell me, that when the said church was sold, his 
lordship would give his grant and title for the 
building of another. Hereupon I endeavoured 
to sell it, and finding two persons that would 
buy the same, the Lord Bishop of London would 
not consent thereto, lest the party should make 
a meeting-house thereof. Hereupon I went to 
the doctor of St. Martin’s, who proposing it to 
the parish, they consented before the said Lord 
Bishop, to let it be apprais’d by two able work- 
men. Thechurch was accordingly viewed, and 
rated to be worth 6261. The parish proffered 
1681., alleging that the ground was theirs and 
not the bishop’s. This agreement falling off, I 
found out others who proffered 627. more than 
the parish had done, which they of the parish 
coming to understand, they proffered 200i., 
which I refusing to take, the Lord Bishop 
required me to give them the key, which I 
denying to do, they told me they would take 
the church without it, as they did accordingly, 
breaking open the dore, and taking possession. 

Hereupon I endeavoured to carry the person 
who broke open the door before a justice, that I 
might justify myself; but the parish not per- 
mitting him to go, I went myself, but not find- 
ing the justice I desisted from any further pro- 
ceeding. This relation I have thought fit to make, 
that thereby all persons may see I never sold 
the said church, nor received any sum for the 
building thereof.—London, Printed for A. F., 
1682.” 

The Archbishop must by this time have become 
convinced that the tyranny of the Turks was 
tolerable as compared with that of British Vestry- 
men, who might well be called masters of the 
parish, from the masterful way in which they 
acted. 

If the present Vestry of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields (now the grandmother, but then the step- 
mother church of St. Mary’s, Soho) have any 
‘historic sense,” they will surely feel bound to 
atone for the misdeed of their predecessors by 
contributing liberally to the re-building of this 
old Greek church, which, with its dilapidated 
floor and walls, makes a touching appeal to their 
generous sympathies. The Doctor of St. 
Martin’s, referred to in this document, was of 
course Dr. Tenison, the vicar. Mr. Thrift was 
doubtless the person from whom Frith-street 
(formerly Thrift-street) was called. Dr. Barbone 
is supposed to have been son of the notorious 
Praise God Barebone, the leather-seller, of Fleet- 
street. The family of Barbone was setiled in 
Soho. Dr. Nicholas Barbone, here mentioned, 
M.D., and M.P. for Bramber, was a great 
builder, to his own cost, and from him Newport 
Market (where are now the Refuge and Indus- 
trial Schools, under the energetic control of Mr. 
J. A. Shaw Stewart) was formerly called Bar- 
bone-square. He is referred to in North’s 
“Lives,” ed. 1826, vol.i., p. 427. He died in 1698. 

Leaving the masters of the parish of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields to reckon with the accusing 
angel of history for their usurpation, the next 
date we find in connexion with the Greek Church 
is 1684, in which year, 36 Car. II., on May 3ist, 
Letters Patent were given by Charles II., on 
the petition cf Dr. Tenison, the vicar, on the 
behalf of himself and the parish of St. Martin- 
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in-the-Fields, granting the sites and fabrics of 
the church, then used by the French Protestants, 
and of almshouses, unto the Right Hon. 
Thomas Lord Jermyn, baron of Bury i3t. 
Edmunds, in the county of Suffolk, and his 
heirs, in trust, and for the benefit of the poor 
of the said parish. This seems to show that 
the Vestry of St. Martin’s had some qualms of 
conscience about their high-handed proceedings 
in the case of the Archbishop of Samos. 

Mr. Burn, in his interesting and valuable 
“ History of the Foreign Protestant Refugees in 
England,” Longmans, 1846, p. 232, says, “‘ Upon 
referring to the records of St. Martin’s parish, it 
appears that the parishioners had certain lands, 
garden, and laystall on the west side of the Hay- 
market, for which the Earl of St. Alban’s ex- 
changed 1} acre of land, of which he had a lease, 
being part ofafield called Kempe’s Field. In 1676 
this 1} acre was required for building the Church 
of St. Ann, Soho, and the parish exchanged that 
also for an acre of ground called Bunches Close, 
and by letters patent of May 31st, 1685 (1684), 
the king granted ‘all that piece or parcel of 
ground lying and being in or near Kemp’s Fields 
or Bunches Close aforesaid, whereon the said 
fabric of a church, late called the Greek Church, 
now used by the French Protestants, and almes. 
houses are erected; and also the same fabric of 
a church and almes-houses’ (containing by ad- 
measurement 97 ft. by 147 ft.), to hold the 
same in trust for the poor of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields for ever. (In a note:—It was 
all sold by the parish to Mr. Const, in 1818, 
by virtue of an Act of 58 Geo. III.). A small 
piece of ground was taken out of the land for 
a graveyard for the alme-people and others, 
which was consecrated by Bishop Compton, 
on March 21st, 1685 (in a note,—‘It is said 
in the neighbourhood that this is now covered 
in as a school-room, adjoining the north 
side of the building’). [Now, 1875, the north 
aisle, completed, July, 1874.] The obscurity in 
which this Greek church is enveloped has been 
considered a sufficient reason for collecting in 
these pages the scattered information bearing 
on the subject. It may be of use also to add, 
for the guidance of those who may feel inclined 
to search for further elucidation, that no refer. 
ence on the subject has been met with in the 
Bishop of London’s Registry.” 

At p. 113, under the head, ‘Les Grecs, in 
Dudley-court,* Hog-lane (now called Crown- 
street, Soho),”” he says:—“The chapel in Hog- 
lane was originally built for the Greeks. (Ina 
note :—This chapel belonged to the parish of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, having come into their 
possession in the 36 Car. II. (1685). It was sold 
in 1818 to a Mr. Ailen.) It was afterwards, 
for many years, used by the French Protestant 
refugees, but in 1822, their lease being nearly 
expired, they sold the remainder of the term for 
2001., to a congregation of Dissenters. Hogarth 
has given a representation of the old chapel in 
Hog-lane, in his picture of ‘Noon’ (published 
1738), and the figare coming out of the chapel is 
said to have been a very good likeness of the Rev. 
Thomas Hervé, who was the minister there from 
about 1727 to 1731. Some of the ministers who 
have officiated at this chapel, were the Rev. 
Jacques Severin, 1751; Jacques Durand, 1715; 
Darvilliers, a proselyte; Jean Hudel, 1725; 
Thomas Hervé, 1727. This chapel, as the re- 
presentative of the Savoy, has been considered 
as the mother church of the congregations at the 
West End of London. The congregations of the 
Savoy, Les Grecs, and Spring-gardens were 
united, the two former about 1721, and the latter, 
subsequently.” Hog-lane, originally Elde (Old) 
street, was built about 1680. It afterwards re. 
ceived the name of Crown-street, probably from 
the tavern, ‘The Rose and Crown,” still exist- 
ing at the corner of Rose-street and Crown- 
street. 

There is a tradition that Nell Gwynne founded 
as almshouses, the cottages in Chapel-place, on 
the south and west of the church, and (till the 
bailding of the present large and handsome 
schools, opened July, 1874) also on the north 
side. But Dr. Rimbault thinks that this has 
arisen from confounding her name with that 
of a Madam Grames, mentioned, along with other 
founders of these almshouses, as having built 
and endowed some of these houses in 1686. The 
list of founders is given at page 101 of “ Pietas 
Londinensis,”—an account of the London 
churches, by James Paterson, A.M., London, 





* Not Dudley-court (now Denmark-place), which is on 


the east side of Crown-street in St. Giles’s; but Chapel- 
gue the west side, in St, Martin’s, and afterwards 
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1714; and as Nell Gwynne died in November, 
1687, her name would not have been omitted 
if she had been one of the founders. Mr. Peter 
Cunningham, also, in his “Story of Nell 
Gwyn,” London, 1852, makes no mention of 
this, though he gives her will, wherein she leaves 
some moneys for the poor of St. Martin’s parish 
to Dr. Tenison, the vicar, who preached her 
funeral sermon. Walter Wilson, in his “‘ History 
and Antiquities of the Dissenting Churches in 
London,” London, 1814, vol. iv., p. 37, says :— 
“Dudley-court is situated in Hog-lane, near 
Denmark-street, Soho. The chapel we describe 
belonged originally to the French Protestant 
Refugees, who seem to have been formerly very 
numerous in this neighbourhood. From them 
it passed to the Methodists in Mr. Whitefield’s 
connexion.” Wilson then describes this chapel 
as subsequently occupied by a Scotch sect, 
called the Bereans, and in 1814 by the Sweden. 
borgians, the proprietor being Mr. Rowcliffe, 
formerly a preacher among the General Baptists. 

He here confounds the Greek Church in 
Chapel-place, on the west or St. Anne’s side of 
Crown-street, with an old Baptist Chapel in 
Dudley-court (now Denmark-place), on the east 
or St. Giles’s side, higher up towards Oxford- 
street. This Baptist Chapel, with the present 
entrance at the front in Denmark-street, is now 
an Eclectic Music Hall, Dancing Academy, Ex- 
celsior Temperance Society, &c. 

In October, 1822 (as appears by deeds in my 
possession), the Greek Church and almshouses 
were sold (subject to the Jease to the French 
Protestants, of which two years still remained) 
by the surviving trustees of St. Martin’s parish, 
and by Mr. Francis Const and Mr. Emanuel 
Allen, to the trustees of a body of Dissenters 
called in the deed-declaration of trust (Dec. 
1824), “Persons who believe, or profess to be- 
lieve, the Scriptures as contained in the Old and 
New Testaments, and explained in the doctrinal 
articles of the Church of England, and in the 
shorter catechism of the Assembly of Divines 
convened at Westminster in the year 1643, as 
commonly explained by Calvinists being Pedobap- 
tists,’’ and to others. The church continued to be 
occupied by these and other Dissenters till 
December, 1849. It was then about to be 
turned into a dancing-saloon and music-hall, 
when the Rev. Nugent Wade, rector of the 
parish of St. Anne, Soho, assisted by some 
friends, bought it, and after being arranged for 
the service of the Church of England by Mr. 
P. C. Hardwick, it was, on St. Peter’s Day, 29th 
June, 1850, consecrated by Bishop Blomfield, 
under the title of St. Mary the Virgin, as a 
chapel-of-ease to the mother church. The first 
curates in charge were Rev. Walter Blunt, Rev. 
Archer Gurney, late of Paris, and Rev. W. B. 
Atkins. In 1856 aseparate district was assigned 
to the church, and the Rev. J. C. Chambers was 
appointed incumbent. During 1856 and 1857, 
Rev. W. W. Talfourd, son of Judge Talfourd, was 
curate here. Mr, Chambers died on 21st May, 
1874. By his active and untiring exertions, ably 
seconded by the Rev. J. J. Elkington, the senior 
curate, large and handsome schools for 600 
children have been built, together with a clergy- 
house, chancel (consecrated 27th May, 1873), 
and north aisle. The architects were Messrs. 
Slater & Carpenter, Regent-street. 

The present vicar (formerly curate of St. 
Anne’s) was instituted on St. Andrew’s Day, 
30th November, 1874. The schools are all now 
under Government inspection, and since January, 
1875, a school of plain cookery for the children 
of the two parishes has been carried on in the 
vicarage kitchens, under the management of 
teachers from South Kensington. On the 19th 
of June last Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B., distributed 
the first prizes. 

On the site of the old Church-house, Charity. 
house, and Alms-houses have been built the 
chancel, clergy-house, and schools. Of these the 
first built was the clergy-house, of which the 
foundation-stone was laid by Mrs. Gladstone in 
1869; the corner-stone of the chancel was laid 
on April 17, 1872, by Canon Liddon, and the 
schools and north aisle of the church were begun 
early in 1873, and were completed in July, 1874. 
It is proposed to rebuild next year the nave 
which formed the old Greek Church, so that its 
completion as an English Church may take place 
on the 200th anniversary of its dedication asa 
Greek Church. 

The clergy-house is a lofty building of six 
floors. The basement is occupied by the kitchen 
offices, the ground floor by the choir and clergy 
vestries, the first floor by the common room, and 
the remaining three floors by rooms for the 
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vicar and curates. The building is faced with 
red brick, the heads and sills of windows and the 
string-courses being of stone. 

The schools adjoining the clergy-house on the 
north, are arranged in three floors. The ground. 
floor is for the infants, the first floor for girls 
and the second floor for boys. The schoolrooms 
are lofty and thoroughly ventilated, and haye 
windows on three sides. The desks are on 
Moss’s patent system of two children toeach desk 
with intermediate passages. The classroom for 
each school is at the western end. The boys’ 
and girls’ schoolrooms are reached by separata 
stone staircases. The entrance to the schools 
and the western doors of the church are at pre. 
sent in a narrow court, but eventually this court 
may be swept away and give place to the new 
street which it has been proposed to make from 
Charing-cross to Tottenham Court-road, thug 
affording a much better approach than the build. 
ings now possess. The chancel abutting on 
Crown-street is of as large proportions as the 
site will admit, the interior width being 36 ft,, 
the length 34 ft., the height to the crown of the 
vault 60 ft., and to the ridge of the roof 80 ft, 

The material is red brick with stone dressings ; 
the groining, which is “ sexpartite,” is con. 
structed of red bricks with stone ribs. The 
chancel is lighted by two twolight windows with 
cusped circles over on the south side, and by a 
group cf five lancets on the east. The height 
from the altar dais to the sill of these windows is 
30 ft., and this space will be occupied by a 
reredos. The figure of Our Lord, which will 
form its central feature, is temporarily fixed. It 
is of white marble and is the work of Miss 
Grant. 

The ascent to the altar is by a flight of twelve 
steps. The pavement is of Minton’s tile mosaic ; 
the three upper steps are of polished Derby. 
shire marble. 

The future nave will consist of four bays with 
sexpartite vaulting at a somewhat lower level 
than that of the chancel. 

The west end is pierced by a large rose win. 
dow, in the tracery of which the Greek cross is 
introduced, the exterior spandrels being filled 
with the symbols of the four evangelists. Be. 
low this window is the principal entrance to the 
church, It is a double doorway, with a sculp. 
tured tympanum, representing a ‘“ Majesty,” 
included under an enriched and crocketed gable. 
Mr. Carpenter is the architect. 

Those who feel interested in the history of the 
Greek church in London will find some curious 
details in a series of papers on this subject in 
the Ecclesiologist (1850), xi., 120; and in Notes 
and Queries, 2nd series, vol. xi. 29th 
June, 1861, p. 509; 3rd series, vol. iii., 28th 
February, 1863, p. 168 (a list of works by Dr. 
Constantine Rhodocanacis Chiensis, the cele. 
brated Greek physician and chemist to his 
Majesty King Charles II.) ; 3rd series, vol. iii., 
28th February, 1863, p.171. (Mr. D. J. Rhodo- 
canakis, of Arthur-terrace, Manchester, here says 
that Greek-street was called from the Greeks 
who built their houses here, and that the church 
was dedicated in honour of “Saint Mary the 
Virgin’s death.’ He adds,—“The celebrated 
Doctor Simonides told me that there were in the 
interior of the church, on the walls, many curious 
and interesting Greek inscriptions, of which uv- 
fortunately he was able to copy six only, the 
others having been effaced by the workmen who 
were whitewashing the walls.’ Mr. R. pro- 
mises further information about the Greek 
colony in England in his “Travels in Greece, 
&c.,” which he intends to publish very soon. 
Have they been published ?) 3rd series, vol. iii., 
11th April, 1868, p. 287 (Greek Church in York 
Buildings, Adelphi, existing in the middle of last 
century); 3rd series, vol. x., 28th July, 1866, 
p. 68; 3rd series, vol. xi., 23rd February, 1867, 
p. 157 (extracts from a MS. copy (written 
107 years ago) of the registry books for births, 
marriages, and deaths, apparently belonging to 
the Greek Church in Soho.fields, then (1867) in 
the possession of the Rev. Eugene Popoff, of the 
Russian Embassy Chapel in Welbeck-street) ; 
3rd series, vol. xii., 3lst August, 1867, p. 160. 

In conclusion, I return my best thanks to the 
Rev. R. F. Littledale, LL.D., formerly curate of 
St. Mary’s, Soho; the Rev. Archimandrite Nar- 
kissos Morphinos, late priest in charge of the 
Greek Church, London-wall; Mr. W. H. Overall, 
Guildhall Library; and Mr. E. F. Rimbault, 
LL.D., through whose kindness I have been 
enabled to compile the first complete an 
correct account of this old Greek- French- 


English Church, with its curious polyglot history. 
Rost, GwyNneg, Vicar. 
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SCALE OF FEET 


CHURCH OF ST. MARY, 
CROWN STREET, SOHO. 


Mr, CARPENTER, ARCHITECT. 
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A. Entrance to church, 
B. Boys’ entrance. 

C. Girls’ entrance. 

D. Hats and bonnets. 
B. Closet. 
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THE MAHOMEDAN CEMETERY, MALTA. 


Our engraving illustrates the new Mahomedan 
Cemetery, built in Malta at the expense of the 
Imperial Ottoman Government, on the sugges- 
tion of the Chevalier Naoum Duhany, Ottoman 
Consul-General in that island, who, when the 
demolition of the ancient cemetery had been 
determined upon, entered into negotiations with 
the local Government for the grant of a plot of 
ground for the formation on it of the new ceme- 
tery. A site, accordingly, at a short distance 
from the wharfs of the Great Harbour extension, 
and not far from the Roman Catholic Cemetery 
lately constructed, was granted to the Ottoman 
Government, who entrusted Mr. EK. L. Galizia, 
the Government architect of that island, with the 
task of planning, preparing, and carrying out the 
design of the new cemetery. 

This cemetery, rectangular in plan, is double 
the extent of the old one lately demolished. It 
has four lofty ornamented minarets in the angles 
of the boundary wall, with pilasters, surmounted 
by finials starting at equal intervals along the 
wall, The chief carriage-entrance from the road 
is through a porch, surmounted by a dome, with 
four minarets and spires at the angles, and two 
windows on each side with iron grating, sur- 
mounted also by lofty finials. The Sultan’s 
escutcheon, in white marble, has been fixed in 
the centre of the fan-light over the carriage- 
gate. In the inside (which is planted with palm- 
trees and laid out in walks), and at the further 
end of the cemetery, two large square rooms, 
each roofed over with a dome, and separated by 
a covered arcade, are allotted the one as a 
mosquée for burial service, and the other as a 
lodge for cemetery-keeper. In the centre of the 
arcade, fronting the principal entrance, a large 
marble tablet has been fixed, with a suitable 
inscription in French. 

The cemetery, which is surrounded on the 
outside with trees, is enclosed on three of its 
sides by a passage, and by a dwarf wall regu- 
larly built in masonry, and by an iron railing 
and gate on the side overlooking the road. 

This building is constructed entirely of sand- 
stone from the best quarries of Malta, carved 
throughout, and the style of architecture, being 
the “ Morisco,” is a novelty in the island. 

We understand that the Sultan has ex- 
pressed himself pleased with the design of the 
cemetery, and that he has conferred upon the 
architect the order of the Mejidié of the fifth 
class, 








THE SANITATION OF HOUSES, 
ESPECIALLY IN THE MATTER OF 
DRAINAGE.* 


THE evils induced by improper systems of 
drainage, &c., will be best observed by instancing 
the cases of houses which have from time to 
time been added to, until they have passed from 
the chrysalis or cottage condition to that of the 
winged mansion. Whensuch cases occnr, it will 
be found that the residences will have passed 
through all the applied gradations of sanitary 
knowledge. One will be ableto trace there the first 
rude awakening up of the inmates, when some- 
thing has been found wrong with the patrimonial 
Cesspool in the kitchen, when perhaps it has 
filled up, choked the tributary drains, and even 
raised the paving-stones out of their places. 
When this happened in a village or hamlet, all 
that the united talent of the place could ap- 
parently suggest was merely a more or less 
partial emptying of the offensive receptacle, and 
the cleaning ont of the drains leading from sink 
and closet. And, when this had occurred several 
times, or when the sides caved in, and the con- 
tents of the cesspool began tointerfere with the 
economy of the sink or the working of the closet, 
the fiat would be issued for the excavation of a 
new dumb.well close by, and for the diversion 
of the drains to its mouth. The old cesspool 
was then duly covered with a stone, without 
being emptied. Very rarely, indeed, were these 
places cleaned out; the reason, doubtless being 
that a disturbance of the deposits would render 
the absence of the family a matter of absolute 
necessity, owing to the overwhelming stench. 
Handy disinfectants for the use of soilmen were 
then unknown. It was, no doubt, also found 
cheaper to provide a paving-stone, and cover up 
the effete matter out of sight. And it is just 
the same in towns and cities. Only last week, I 
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and-by, acloset upstairs drained into 





laid bare in the basement of a house in the West 
End of London three cesspools, which had been 
dug in most brotherly proximity, and abandoned 
in rotation as they filled up with ordure and 
filth. More than four cart-loads of night-soil 
were removed, and the bulk of it could not have 
been disturbed, I am sure, for half a century. 
Nor would this valuable kitchen-garden stuff, we 
will call it, have seen daylight now, and been 
carted to some spoil-bank, where will perhaps 
stand a future row of houses, had not the rats 
formed runs in the vicinity of the pits, and 
allowed horrible smells to invade the house by 
way of a long-forgotten brick drain. , 
The reason why these ancient nuisances are 
found inside houses in towns and cities is not 
necessarily because the residences were built in 
rows or terraces, with but little external accom- 
modation ; for the same practice held good in 
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country-houses, where space was no object. It 


was rather owing to the absence of a proper 
flushing supply, and the improbability that the 
slops from the kitchen would suffice to carry 


away the more solid wastes outside the walls of 


the house. Indeed, they would be certain to be 
insufficient ; for, at the time when these cess- 
pools were excavated, only brick-built drains 
were used, generally laid with uneven bed, and 
through the open or perished joints of which, 
too, most of the fluids percolated. 

The plan (fig. 1) gives the earliest appearance 
of the basement of a house with 
which I have lately had to do, and 
I propose to follow its history up 
to the present time. At first, it 
must have been drained in some 
such manner as indicated by the 
dotted black lines, and I havedrawn 
thecesspoolsinthekitchen, K. That 
cesspools are somewhere there I 
strongly diagnose. In a similar 
manner the stables and coach- 
house, 8S, were once drained into 
the cesspool shown by the black 
spot between the stalls, because I q 
have already discovered that one. 
Fortunately, the soil was of an im- 
pervious nature, or the whole base. | 
ment would have been sodden 
throughout, and the well at W 
poisoned. 

Here we have a very fair repre- 
sentation of a house built fifty or 
sixty years ago; the sinks and, by- 


























the intramural cesspools. Succes- 
sive ones were dug, because there 
was nooverflow provided; nor would 


an overflow have been of service, 


since the floating matters would 

never have run off, but only clogged up the 
pipe. The stable cesspool acted as a catch-pit 
for the urine, and the dung was removed to 
the pit beside the boundary- wall. An old- 
fashioned, and consequently filthy and unwhole- 
some, privy was also in use by the family or the 
servants. 

We will now pass to the second stage of pro- 
gress, still regarding the same diagram, and this 
was reached when the water-closet was intro- 
duced, and glazed earthenware pipes. The black 
lines, which indicate this state of things, will 
show that the sink and upstairs closet drained 
down into the garden, picking up the conserva- 
tory floor-drain and the drain from the stables, 
and so on to the first cesspool. When this ran 


fall, the overflow was into another, lower down; 
and both, which were built with brick, were, of 
course, sealed down in an air-tight fashion. 
There could have been no ventilation, except 
through the trapping-water of the syphons at 
the foot of the sink-waste, soil-pipe, or rain. 
water stack. The privy arrangements had been 
continued probably from a paucity of water. 
And here I might interpolate a line or two, to 
say that it does not follow that the drainage of 
such a house into a cesspool is necessarily a 
dangerous proceeding. Provided only that the 
waste-pipe of the sink be made to deliver on the 
outside of the house over a suitable trap; pro- 
vided, too, that the soil-pipe be carried up through 
the roof, and the highest point of the drain, near 
the stable at D, ventilated by a shaft up to the 
eaves, the residence might be deemed a safe one. 
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It would, nevertheless, be wise to ventilate the 
(outdoor) cesspool by an upright 
pipe, or the insertion in the cover 
of a ventilating trap, the charcoal 
of which could not be saturated by 
rainfall, Similar or even open ven- 
tilators could even be inserted in 
the arch of the drain, and an 
earth oc ash.closet would improve 
the surroundings in the stable- 
yard. 

The plan (fig. 2) exhibits the 
same house under different auspices. 
The stable buildings at S have been 
converted into servants’ offices and 
butler’s pantry, and the loft over 
raised to the dignity of sleeping- 
rooms. A new wing has also been 
added at A; and, fresh land having 
been purchased on the stable side, 
new stables and coach-houses have 
been erected at B. The laying 
down of a parish sewer in the main 
road—the first enhancing agency 
in the price of land—without doubt 
led to these improvements, for im- 
improvements they certainly were. We will 
now see how matters were managed from a sani- 
tary point of view. 

First of all, then, owing to the introduction of 
an upstairs closet at D, it became necessary to 
lay the drain to that point, and also to a servants’ 
closet which was added at E; the latter with a 
closet situated immediately above it in the hall. 
The builder began to lead a drain from the sink 
at F, round the garden front of the house to the 
old privy, which he raised to the dignity of a 
water-closet, and then continued the drain-pipes 
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to the front of the house, between the old and 
new stable on to the sewer, draining, of course, 
the stables in passing, and taking up also some 
surface drains. All this was proper enongh; 
but he fell into his first error when he led the 
surface-drain, M, downstairs, and laid pipes on 
to meet the sink-drain at N. No sewage from 
the three closets could possibly have passed the 
rectangular junction at N. Nor was this his 
only blunder ; for, thinking to exclude any sewer- 
gas from entering the house from the sewer, he 
interposed in the line of drain a common deep 
syphon at U. 

Another mistake of his was to continue the 
use of the garden cesspools, and the leading of 





the rain-water cistern overflow at R, the waste 
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of the butler’s sink at Y, and the floor-drain of 
the conservatory C in the old drains down to the 
cesspools. I have since ascertained that he did 
this to please his client, who objected to the deep 
digging between M and the sewer in the road. 
The consequence, however, was, that the gases 
forced the conservatory floor-trap, and found 
their way into the drawing-room, invaded the 
butler’s sanctum by way of the sink at Y, and 
regularly stormed the servants’ sleeping-rooms 
through the cistern overflow at R. He, more. 
over, forgot to dig up the old stable cesspool 
at S, and, as a consequence of this, that 
portion of the domicile smelt very offensively 
to those whose pituitary membranes were 
at all sensitive. The non-placement of any 
ventilating-pipe in the new drains was also a 
great oversight. 

The sins of omission and commission of sani- 
tary law came speedily upon the inmates. First 
of all, the syphon at U became stopped up, owing 
to the sluggish flow of the foscal matter from the 
closet at X, and the paltriness of the flushing 
water. The closets at D and E also filled up 
their portion of the drain. On taking up the 
drain below the syphon U, I found that during 
the whole of the time not one particle of sewage 
had ever reached the main sewer. 
drains had also been laid in with a backward fall ; 
and, in fact, it became necessary to dismiss the 
builder and send for the engineer. 

After discovering the stoppage and its cause, 
and after removing some cartloadsof ordure out 
of the extra large-sized pipes, I began to re- 
arrange the whole, as shown upon the plan 


Some of the |: 


The collection from one side of the house/ house altogether, the ventilating to the roof of 


commenced with an old rotten brick drain under 
the housekeeper’s room at H, and the state in 
which it was found sufficiently accounted for 








the heretofore unventilated soil-pipes, the dig. 
connexion of the a the draj 

and the taking up of the retardative brick drain 8 
and substitution of earthenware 
pipes. The large cesspool, A, wag 


also filled up after having beep 











emptied, and the closets which 
formerly discharged there were 
drained by way of ths dotted ling 
into the main sewer. 





























The plan (fig. 5) illustrates the 
ground-floor of a large house, of 
which I was both architect and 









































engineer; and I exhibit it merely 
to demonstrate how easy it is to ar. 
range so as to have the whole of 
the wastes delivering immediately 
outside the house. The water, 
closets, A, B, and ©, and others 
above these, the lavatories D and 
E, and the sinks G and H, haye 
only the exterior wall between them 
and the drain. Hence none of thege 
drains which convey the soil and 
other effete matters pass under the 
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certain smells prevalent thereabouts, for damp- 
ness, and for the presence of slugs. The rain- 
water flowing down this drain led to the beer- 





(fig. 3). I dug out the drain-pipes on the dotted 
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line between the points E and N, and transferred 

the servants’ closet from the middle of the house 

to E K, in the corner of a new coal-cellar, which 

I built at O. Ialso carried the drain from the 

foot of the upstairs water-closets, through the | 
open area P, on to the sewer in the road, and 

moved the scullery sink from F to the site F F, 

which was more convenient to the servants. I 

next dug up the old stable cesspool at 8, and led 

the wastes of the cistern and butler’s pantry to 

an open disconnecting chamber seen at Z, and 

on to the main drain, easing the bends as I went 

on. I also laid in a new drain round the garden 

path from the rain-water stack-pipe in the con. 

servatory C,and so made sure of an occasional | 
good flushing for the new drain. Ventilation for 
the drain I provided by erecting a shaft at V up 
the high gable of the new stable building, B, and 
upon the top of it I fixed a foul-air withdrawing 
cowl. Very little remains to be done, except to 
ventilate the soil-pipes and re-lay the basement 
floor, first searching for the cesspools, and con- 
creting the surface over. An open area round 
the building would also prove a blessing. 

An example of a large-sized mansion, which 
was partly drained into cesspools and partly 
otherwise, is given on the plan (fig. 4). The 
drainage was at first collected as shown by the 
black lines, and ran down to a lake where the 
drain was tapped, the sewage falling through a 
valved grating into the water. The outlet being 
thus hydraulically sealed, and there being no 
ventilation in the march of the drain, the gas 
generated in the drains (which, by the way, 
were all brick barrel ones) found its way into 
nearly every room of the house. 











cellars, I I, and then ran in an open channel (see 
faint dotted line) as far as the pas- 
sage, when it entered the store-room, 
and here, at C, was put a catch-trap, 
which was relied upon to shut ont 
the air of the drains from the house. 
It then ran on to the main drain. 
The smells in this part of the base- 
ment were intensified, owing to the 
beer droppings in the open channel. 
ling. The collection from the other 
side of the house led on from J 
through the scuHery 8, a separate 
pipe being led on from the sink. 
The water-closets throughout the 
establishment were eighteen in num- 
ber, and of these ten drained direct 
into the drain, and so on to the lake; 
five into a cesspool in the quadrant- 
shaped yard, and only the overflow 
into the drain, and the other three 
drained into deep cesspools at A 
and D, excavated in the chalk. And 
I might here note, asa curious thing, 
that, upon opening a cesspool cut in 
the chalk, it will be found that the 
N goil disappears there with an unac- 
countable rapidity. But, when once 
the cesspool is emptied, and the 
porosity of the sides interfered with, 
it holds water like a common brick cesspool, 
and becomes a receptacle where disease-germs 
multiply. 
Whatever gas was generated in the main-drain 
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house. When it was found advig. 
able to drain the basement,—and 
here I found it so along the dotted 
double lines,—I disconnecteditfrom 
the main drain by interposing over 
the junction a ventilating shaft atX, 
The sinks and lavatories also deliver in the open 
air. To assist in flushing, some rain.water 
pipes, for instance, R and W, might, under 
certain circumstances, be led into the soil-draing, 
But, as a rule, it will be found wise to collect the 
rain-water as I did, by the dotted single line of 
drain-pipes to the tank T, for use in the laundry 
and green-houses. The main walls of the honse 
were also built hollow, and protected from rising 
damp by a damp-proof course. 








GOVERNMENT OF THE STRAND AND ITS 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


THE present state of the Strand hardly 
warrants the assurance that a District Board of 
Works, composed of respectable householders and 
tradesmen of repute, assisted by the usual number 
of professional officers, are really and actually 
responsible for its proper maintenance; and if any 
one wish to know what the present state of the 
Strand resembles, let him walk along it in the 
early morning; let him look carefully at the 
roadway, at the holes and pitfalls, at the rucks 
and loose stones,—at the patchwork of paving, in 
fine, which from St. Mary’s to St. Martin’s dis. 
figures every yard of the way. During the last 
two months gangs of workmen have been digging 
deep into the fostid soil. The trenches they 
made have been filled up and the paving stones 
laid down—anyhow—and sanguine people im- 
agined that the necessary work was completed; 
but nearly every morning since fresh holes have 
been dug, fresh mysteries enacted below, and 
the disturbed places have been patched up 
again. If this work in the Strand is being done 
by order of the District Board 
then no complaint is lawful, 
for the Board have the right 
“from time to time...+ 
to cause the ground or soil 
thereof to be raised or low- 
ered and the course of the 
channels running in, into, of 
through the same to be 
turned or altered in such 
& manner as they t 
proper.” (Met. Local Mat. 
1 Act, section 98.) But if it 
is being done by a company 
or by private individuals, 
then section 119 of the Me 
tropolis Local Management 
Act declares that ‘“ No com- 
pany or person shall break 
up or open the pavement, 
surface, or soil of any street 
.... without having pre 
viously given three days 
clear notice to such Vestry 
or District Board, stating 12 
such notice... . thedayom 
which the work is proposed to 


or tributaries, or in the large cesspool in the | be commenced and the time within which it will be 


quadrant yard, had, therefore, no escape, seve 
into the house. The cure, therefore, lay in the 
abolition of this cesspool, the diversion of the 


drain which led into the catch-pit O outside the | 


completed.” And these are only two of many seC- 


tionsof an Act passed to provent, or, atleast, mode- 


rate, such operations as those which have result 
in the present monstrous state of the Strand. 
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A multitude of councillors are within call 
of the vestrymen who rule Covent - garden 
C) 
pat ; the District Board have their sur- 
yeyor and inspector of nuisances; a host of 
men belonging to kindred professions have 
offices in the neighbourhood. Yet there are 
few parts of London where the Metropolis 
Local Management Act seems to be more 
leniently enforced than in the portion under 
the Strand jurisdiction. Take a case: the 
Charing-cross Hospital is being enlarged and 
repaired. In Agar-street a part of the foot- 
.avement is now fenced in to its whole width, 
and, although there is plenty of room, no “con- 
yenient platform and handrail... . to serve 
as a footway for passengers” has been con- 
structed. On the contrary, the space which 
ought to be devoted to such a platform is mono- 
lised by the builder’s “ plant”; and rubbish is 
allowed to accumulate on the roadway,—a heap 
of refuse having remained in the open street 
during the whole of Friday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day last. In front of the hospital in Chandos. 
street no protecting hoarding has been thought 
needful; but foot-passengers pass and repass 
under a scaffolding projecting over the second- 
floor windows; and only when a brickbat or loose 
plank shall have provided one more patient for 
the hospital under repair will it be found out, 
possibly, that danger existed. Take another: at 
thecorner of Bedford and Chandosstreetsascandal 
has been perpetuated for several months. Some 
time ago the old buildings which originally 
covered this plot of ground were pulled down, 
and the site was cleared. The adjoining houses 
were shored up, part of the pavement surround. 
ing two sides of the site was taken up, and a 
hoarding of old doors and worm-eaten planks was 
erected in such a manner as to leave an average 
footway of 18 in. width in Bedford-street, and 
24 in, in Chandos.-street. This hoarding enclosed 
the site of new offices for a Civil Service Co. 
operative store, or some company of a similar 
description,—at least, so said a notice-board, 
which was soon afterwards altered. This notice. 
board then informed the public (at the beginning 
of this year) that offices suitable to a public 
company would be built upon the site, and that 
application was to be made to Messrs. W. 
Howard & Co., builders, Bow-street. This notice 
was hastily withdrawn, three weeks ago, after a 
letter had appeared in the Builder complaining 
of the obstraction which such a hoarding so 
placed caused to the general public. Now, as 
only one name has been attached to this hoard. 
ing (always excepting that of Mr. Willing, the 
advertising agent), it is natural to suppose 
that Messrs. W. Howard & Co. are interested in, 
or lessees of, the site in question; and Mr. W. 
Howard is a member of the Strand District 
Board of Works. To keep the hoarding in its 
present position, to pull up the pavement, and 
not reinstate it, and to perpetuate a similar state 
of things for at least nine months, a licence must 
have been obtained from Mr. Fry or Mr. Jenkins, 
the surveyor and the clerk to the Board ; that is 
tosay,a member of the Strand District Board is to 
obtain from the surveyoror the clerk, the servants 
of that board, a licence to break the law! And 
the law is very plain, It is enacted in section 
122 of the Act,—* It shall not be lawfal for any 
Person to erect or set up in any street any hoard 
or fence... . without a licence in writing, 
first had and obtained from the clerk or sur- 
veyor of the vestry or district board of the 
parish or district in which such street is situate, 
and every such licence shall state the place where 
and the purpose for which such hoard or fence is 
to be set up, and the size thereof, and the time 
for which it is to be permitted to continue.” 
Here is a case, to divers phases of which is 
attributable the present misgovernment of the 
metropolis. It is not an instance of collusion 
between professional men and those employed 
to carry out works under their control. It is 
just the contrary; and, in its way, worse 
Here is @ firm of builders engaged in "building 
Operations within the Strand district, and the 
head of that firm is a member of the Strand 
District Board,—virtually master of the sur. 
veyor, whose duty it is to see that the Metropolis 
Management Act is respected by builders 
employed within the bounds of his district. 
Doubtless a new building will one day be 
erected upon the ground situate at the corner of 
Bedford and Chandos streets; but at present 
there is nothing to show—and there never has 
m anything to show since the hoarding was 
ereoted—that any building operations thereon 
are imminent, The ground is now used to store 


Strand. The Duke of Bedford has his, 
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away part of a builder’s “ plant” ; and heaps of 
sand, dirt, and other ingredients which go to 
make what is sometimes termed mortar, are 
scattered about it. The hoarding itself has been 
let to Mr. Willing, the enterprising contractor for 
street advertisements, and we have heard it 
asserted that what small profit is obtained thereby 
goes to Messrs. W. Howard & Co. If it were so, 
here then would beamember of a District Board of 
Works directly interested in maintaining a state 
of things which is opposed to the spirit, if not 
to the letter, of an Act of Parliament, the pro- 
visions of which he has agreed to enforce. 

A remedy for abuses of a similar kind is not 
in the power of individuals. The press muat 
expose them whenever and wherever they occur. 
Application to a surveyor or an inspector of nui- 
sances is often disagreeable, and still more often 
fruitless. The anormous increase of business and 
traffic in and around Covent-garden complicates 
the work of the parish officials. Atnight during 
the opera season the streets are blocked with 
carriages in waiting, and in the early hours of 
the morning with market-carts. The business 
of the market now extends westward almost to 
Leicester-square, along the Strand, and eastward 
nearly to Holborn and Lincoln’s-inn-Fields. 
Although there are plenty of scavengers, the 
streets around Covent-garden are frequently not 
cleansed of broken vegetables and other matter 
until after ten o’clock inthe morning. On market 
days small heaps of dirt are carefully composed at 
intervals along thesides of the different roadways 
toawait a dust-cart, which arrives sometimes at 
noon, sometimes as late as three hours afterwards. 
Upon rainy days, no part of London is more 
filthy than the Strand. There the footways are 
flooded in places, partly because the rain-water 
pipes attached to many of the houses actually 
discharge their contents upon the surface of the 
pavement (in contravention of the Metropolitan 
Building Act) beneath and upon the very feet of 
the passers by. In the present state of municipal 
government west of Temple Bar, only one course 
seems feasible,—a course which, though it may 
add a new danger to the streets, will, at least, 
cleanse them of the impurities festering hourly 
upon them. Let the Vestries and District 
Boards (and particularly the Strand District 
Board) import a pack of pariah dogs trained in 
the bazars of Northern India, provide them with 
jackets for the winter months, and a proper 
shelter at night-time, and there may be yet a 
chance of metropolitan London becoming the 
clean as well as the godly city which vestrymen 
and patriots who have never crossed the Channel 
believe it to be. 








COTTAGE CONVALESCENT HOME AT 
QUINTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE Quinton Cottage Convalescent Home is 
solely for the benefit of the workpeople employed 
at the Alkali Works of Messrs. Chance Bros., 
Oldbury, and not for their personal benefit only, 
as their wives and families can claim its good 
offices should they stand in need. The first 
steps towards the carrying into effect of the pro- 
ject were taken at the latter end of 1872, when 
the employés of the Alkali ‘Works were called to- 
gether, in order that Mr. A. M. Chance might 
explain his designs to them. Having demon. 
strated the necessity for an institution of the 
kind, where persons recovering from sickness 
could find rest, quietude, and comfort, com- 
bined with fresh air and nourishing food,— 
requisites unattainable at their homes,—Mr. 
Chance invited consideration of his scheme for 
the support of an institution which would confer 
the advantages he had enumerated. It was 
simply that the workmen would subscribe 
the small sum of one penny each per week, 
which he estimated would secure a sufficient 
fund for the maintenance of a Cottage Home. 
To the credit of the workpeople, it must 
be said that they immediately recognised 
the merit of the project, and unanimously as- 
sented to it. Lord Lyttelton afforded them 
facilities for obtaining a suitable site for the 
“Home,”—a plot of freehold land, about three- 
quarters of an acre in extent, situate at Quinton. 

The site having been secured, the services of 
Mr. Alex. Payne, an architect well known in 
Birmingham, were invoked, and he farnished a 
design of a pretty cottage; and soon, under the 
auspices of Mr. Edward Jackson, builder, of Old- 
bury, the Cottage Home approached completion. 
It is built substantially, all due precautions 
having been taken to secure freedom from damp. 

The building stands back a short distance 
from the road. The visitor approaches the house 
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by a short carriage drive, which is kept with 
the most scrupulous neatness. On entering the 
porchway of the cottage the visitor will probably 
be confronted by the matron, Mrs. Colbourne. 
To the right of the small entrance-hall is the 
dining-room, a small but pleasant room, with 
the kitchen and scullery in the rear. On the 
left is a comfortable apartment, with windows 
commanding an extensive and jlovely view of 
the country. This is used as a sitting-room 
by the inmates, and very cosy and inviting it 
looks. To the rear of this room is a small 
apartment devoted to such of the inmates as may 
wish to indulge in what is generally known as 
the “fragrant weed.” Another small sitting. 
room completes the list of apartments on the 
ground-floor, Above are bed.rooms, all comfort- 
able, and airy and light, and from all of which 
the surrounding country lies open to view. A 
staircase of stained deal, with balustrades, simply 
but neatly designed, leads to the upper story, 
the stairs being polished with the greatest care. 
No part of the house is papered. The ceilings 
are white, and the walls washed of a pale grey 
tint.- The design, in the fitting up of the Cottage 
Home, was to provide merely such articles as 
any moderately careful working-man might be 
able to obtain for himself; and no one can ques- 
tion the worthiness of the plan. Around the 
south-east and south-west sides of the cottage 
runs @ verandah, which gives sheltered access to 
the smoking-room_ before referred to, and which, 
in addition, makes a pleasing promenade. On 
the south-west side of the house is a miniature 
lawn. The main portion of the grounds, however, 
lies-in the rear of the house. A good part of this 
space is devoted to the purposes of a kitchen 
garden, and here are grown sufficient vegetables 
to supply the whole of the needs of the institution. 
The Home contains accommodation for eight 
inmates, four males and four females. A neat 
code of rules shows that the inmates take meals 
together at certain prescribed hours, under the 
presidency of the matron. Accordingly, the diet 
of the house, whilst being liberal, is of the plain- 
est and most wholesome and nourishing kind. 
The building and furniture cost about 1,2001., 
and half of this sum was voluntarily subscribed 
by the workpeople, the Messrs. Chance gene- 
rously providing the remainder. As to the 
maintenance, it has already been stated that the 
workmen subscribe the small sum of one penny 
per week for that purpose. About 600 men are 
employed at the alkali works, and this smail 
contribution, with an annual donation of twenty 
guineas by the firm, is found sufficient to meet 
all requirements. Thus, for one penny per week, 
the workman secures for himself and family the 
advantages of a beautiful rural retreat in case of 
sickness, with every comfort and care, until 
perfect health is restored. More than this, the 
‘ Home” is regarded by the workmen as a kind 
of country house which they may visit whenever 
they may think fit. 
The affairs of the institution are managed by 
a committee of seven, Mr. A. M. Chance being 
chairman, and the remainder of the committee 
consisting of three foremen and three workmen. 
The success of the Home, indeed, and the good 
it is accomplishing, ecessarily awake reflections 
as to the possibility of the establishment of 
similar institutions for the benefit of other places. 








BLAST FURNACE HEARTHS. 


‘‘ IMPROVEMENTS in Blast Furnace Hearths” 
formed the subject of a paper read by Mr. 
Charles Wood, of the Tees Ironworks, Middles- 
brough, at the recent meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute at Manchester. The present 
types, he said, of furnace hearths and crucibles 
in use in the Cleveland district were large and 
very thick, and the thickness of the brickwork 
about the well and boshes retains the heat, and 
is, in consequence, burnt away rapidly, causing 
the furnaces to work badly, through the blast not 
being sufficiently concentrated. Where the brick. 
work of the walls and well is thinner the furnaces 
last much longer, and work more regularly ; and 
where this system is in operation, furnaces are 
kept in blast as long as twenty years, whilst the 
Cleveland furnaces, after six or eight years, are 
said to require to be re-lined, and to have new 
hearths. About 1860 closed hearths were first 
patented in England with thin walls round the 


‘hearth, and the slag was drawn off through a 


hole over the tapping-hole. Mr. Barrett, of 
Norton, near Stockton-on-Tees, in 1862, filled 
his fore-hearths up with fire-clay, and has ever 
since worked his futnaces with closed hearths, 
using in his large furnaces two tapping-holes and 
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two slagging-holes, this being the first example 
of working coke furnaces in the North of England 
with a closed front. Mr. Hill, of Mr. Thomas 
Vavghan’s furnaces at South Bank, followed, 
soon after this, by building up the fore-hearth 
with brickwork, and recessing his tapping-hole 
so as to be near the inside of the furnace, cer- 
tainly a great improvement ; and Mr. Dobbs, Mr. 
Hill’s successor, has again improved upon this 
plan by separating his slag-hole from his tap- 
ping-hole. Mr. Wood then gave a description of 
Lurmann’s well-known closed hearth system, 
which consista of the hearth being built up con- 
tinuously all round the well, the tapping-hole 
having a recessed water-plate for tapping, and 
a kind of tymp-plate, having a round hole 
in it, into which is inserted a small tuyere, 
about 1} in. diameter, through which the slag is 
discharged continuously. This tuyere being in 
bronze, water cooled, lasts many months, and the 
expense of working it is considered very little 
when compared with the old open-hearth system. 
At some furnaces it is working very successfully ; 
bat at the same time there are many where it 
has been abandoned through defective working, 
and through the prejudice of the men. It was 
pointed out that to insure good working, blast- 
furnace hearths should be preserved in form, 
that the boshes should not be allowed to burn 
away, and that the only way to do this was to 
keep the hearth cool by water-blocks, and the 
boshes by thin walls, relying upon the air asa 
cooling medium. 





TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY TONS OF 
BRICK WALL MOVED. 


Last July the Society of St.Vincent de Paul de- 
termined to build on the vacant lots in therear of 
Twenty-third street building. A survey of the 
land being made, it was discovered that the 
wall of the five-story brick livery stable ad- 
joining encroached 18 in. on their property. 
fbe owner was notified to remove the wall tothe 
eastward, and Weeks & Brothers, builders, were 
authorised to tear it down and rebuild. Mr. 
Weeks did not like to pull down the wall, and 
proposed to remove it bodily. The plan was 
ratified by several contractors, while others de- 
clared it could not besafely or successfully carried 
out. 

Nowhere could be found in the history of 
building or house-moving an instance where a 
brick wall had been detached from a building and 
moved. The wall was thirty years old, and built 
of gecond-band brick ; 70 ft. high, about the same 
length, 16 in. wide at the base, and about 
12 in. at thetop. Its weight was 250tons. Ten 
yellow-pine needles, 12 in. by 12 in., planed 
on the upper surface, were let in borizontally 
under the wall, at equal distances, just above the 
foundation, and at right angles toits face. The 
upper surface of each needle was profusely 
greased, and a smaller needle with its planed 
surface down, inserted along each larger one. 
Spur-braces fixed at the foot in these upper 
timbers heldthe wall plumb. The jack-screws, 
working horizontally were set at the ends of the 
ten upper needles. This being done, an 18 in. 
slice was taken off vertically from the stable 
building just inside the wall. At seven o’clock 
in the morning @ man at each jack-screw began 
to work it, and the wall moved an inch safely. 
At this time one of the ten men did not work his 
jack as fast as the rest. The overseers were a 
little nervous at this; but the wall carried the 
lazy needle slong with the rest. By ten o'clock 
the 4,900 square feet of wall were pushed up 
tight against the open side of the stable, and the 
whole was perfectly plumb and unshaken. The 
men in the stables pursued their usual avoca- 
tions ta this performance.—The New York 
“* World.” 








PICTURES versus GLASS IN ST. PAUL'S. 


Sin,—That the proper mode of decorating 
St. Paul’s is by moral painting has been settled 
time out of mind. I am bat supporting the pre- 
vailing opinion, although from long practical 
experience in mural decoration I am myself 
convinced that it is the right thing to be adopted. 
During the controversy on this subject which 
raged during the last winter, I believe all the 
writers agreed that that was the proper thing 
to be done, and that Wren himself intended his 
work to be vivified with mural painting. That 
this was his intention is fally confirmed b 
Emmet’s engraving of the interior of St. Paul’s, 
which engraving was, in all probability, execzted 
under the great architect’s supervision; for 


therein we may discover indications of mural 
decoration, but none, no, not the slightest hint, 
at painted glass. Should it, however, be argued 
that Wren’s genius was essentialy mechanical, 
that he had never seen the great mural works 
in Italy, and that little was known of fine art 
in the England of his day, yet it will be curious 
to observe, in the engraving referred to, that 
his instinct was in accordance with the practice 
of the great Italian masters. But that St. Paul's 
should be decorated with mural painting was 
not mereiy the opinion of Wren, but of the 
artists who succeeded him. Thornhill approved, 
and attempted to carry out, the wishes of Wren; 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds, Barry, &c., desired 
and volunteered to the project of pic- 
torial embellishment still further. 

As to painted windows, we can only stop to 
inquire whether the gloom of the cathedral 
would be increased or diminished by their adop- 
tion? On that point there can be but one 
opinion; the general light would, in all proba- 
bility, be lowered 50 per cent., and their deterio- 
ration would be aggravated by the lodgment 
which the“ leading ” would afford for soot and 
dust. The windows of St. Paul’s ought to be 
filled with either a semi-ground, grivailled, or 
slightly milky glass, just sufficient to prevent 
external things from being seen through it, 
while, at the same time, admitting a soft 
radiance, divested of irritant colour, to be dif- 
fused through the building. This would isolate 
the sacred edifice from the external world. Each 
window might be the gift of a town or city in 
England, or of one of the City Companies. The 
only colour permitted in these windows should 
be a small escutcheon and legend to indicate the 
donor. 

I am not an admirer of Thornhbill’s art, but I 
cannot neglect this opportunity of maintaining 
that no better decorative disposition of the sur- 
face of the dome could be devised and substituted 
for that which he has given us. We have but 
to introduce colour and better art for the present 
monochrome “ Acts of the Apostles,” and a gold 
ground instead of the sky seen through the 
painted architectural framing, and the effect 
would be magnificent. W. C. T. 








A RAINY SUMMER, 


Siz,—In a state of ignorance of the subject 
upon which I presume to address you, and on 
the principle that folly steps in where a wise 
man dare not enter, I offer the following explana- 
tion of the rain which has damaged our harveat 
this year, and disappointed the hopes of a “‘ day 
in the country,” nourished by so many town-bred 
school children. 

The inflaence of forests on climate has not 
only been a subject of investigation of late years, 
bus has been suspected for many years past. I 
remember, after a perusal dating possibly half 
a century back, a statement in one of several 
books issued by several lady authors for the in- 
struction of that rising generation which is now 
grey headed, if not altogether extinct,—authors 
like Maria Edgeworth, Letitia Barbauld, Sarah 
Trimmer, and Priscilla Wakefield,—I remember 
a statement, I say, that some one had conceived 
a plan for inviting the descent of showers of 
rain in a period of drought, by erecting tall poles 
in the earth. 

I wish now to point out that this inventor, if 
still living, might witness on the most magnifi- 
cent scale the realisation of his project. He 
might witness telegraph-posts on the tops of 
houses, telegraph-posts on the tops of embank- 
ments. He might witness an extensive rigging 
of these forests of stumps with electrical wires, 
well qualified to supply the place of natural 
foliage in the vigour of its energy, and who shall 
say that it may not overstock the demand with- 
in its ephere of influence? Thus supposing a 
large public assembly at Birmingham or Bristol 
provoke a display of oratory, taxing the powers 
of the wires to the utmost with the conveyance 
of the deluge of words, who shall say that the 
electric effect on the clouds shall not be a deluge 
of rain on the earth ? 

There is one particular, indeed, in which the 
course of nature, if not quite inverted, is set at 
right angles; a difference somewhat like what 
of late years has been termed the Arcuated and 
the Trabeated in architecture. For whereas 
natural trees form vertical conductors down to 


Y | the earth, the course of electricity is carefally 


kept horizontal by the insulators in the tele. 





—- Bat it is too early to speak of detail like 
this. 


.M. 


WHO SHALL BE FOREMAN? 


Sirx,—I did not intend to trouble you witha 
communication on the above subject until I saw, 
in the current issue of your valuable paper, a 
query put forward by “A Bricklayer Clerk of 
Works,” viz., ‘‘ Are not adult schools open to 
the bricklayer the same as the carpenter?” &c. 
No doubt they are, but the facts go to show 
that while the bricklayers do not avail them. 
selves of their opportunities, the carpenters do, as 
the following statement will prove. The classes 
named below are those conducted by Mr. Bus. 
bridge, and are in connexion with the Science 
and Art Department, South Kensington. I send 
it to you, as it clearly proves which class of men 
in the building trade are most anxious for 
success, and whose energies are rewarded every 
week by seeing in the advertisement columns of 
your paper, — Carpenter and joiner preferred,” 
while the others do nought but look on and 
grumble, while the “ best man wins.” 


1874-75. Branch to which Students belong. 

Name of Class, Carpenter. Mason. Brivklay er. 
Marylebone...... Ohi! ue Re Cd 
Westminster ... 55 B sc. 28 
Paddington ... 36 0 3 
Battersea ...... BB cc ot cnseint ® 
Lambeth ...... | pe - Sree: | 
Somerstown... 62 ... 0 .. 2 
Deptford ......... 17 0 2 
Kennington...... pC es 1 
IOS: :.:. se vnnsie rE Sa 1 
Ee Sree | 


Perhaps it might be thought by some that the 
instruction given at these classes is better 
suited to carpenters than bricklayers ; but if any 
one would take the trouble to look over the 
questions on the examination papers he would 
find that they are fairly distributed among the 
various branches, and the student is told that 
unless he shows a good general knowledge of 
construction he has no chance of passing, 
especially in the higher stages. Again, it may 
be said by some that the above list speaks only 
of a few London classes conducted by one teacher, 
but if you took the classes throughout the country 
the result would be different. I do not believe 
it would, and I give as a reason for my belief the 
following fact. 

There are 200 classes throughout the United 
Kingdom, 400 prizes are awarded tothem. The 
above list of classes, together with one held at 
Woolwich by the same teacher, take 200, or one- 
half of the whole number awarded; so that if 
the bricklayers in the provinces took greater 
interest in drawing than they do in London (and 
I am assured that such is not the case), they 
would still be a long way behind the carpenters 
and joiners. 

If these statements should have the effect of 
inducing bricklayers throughout the country to 
become more alive to their own interests, I have 
no doubt they can soon alter this state of things, 
and by so doing they will not only benefit them. 
selves, but will do lasting good to the nation; 
because I believe the enlightenment of the 
working classes will do more than anything else 
can do to increase the prosperity of the country. 

A CARPENTER WHO HAS PASSED IN Honours. 





Sir,—As a constant reader of the Builder, I 
have been much interested in the discussion that 
has been carried on in your columns for the past 
few weeks, as to which of the building trades 
should take the precedence in the management 
of buildings; and I hope it may not be without 
good results, and have the desired effect of 
stimulating workmen to improve themselves 
by studying the technicalities of their various 
trades. We know it is impossible for all to be- 
come foremen, but it is possible for all to become 
better workmen; and we also know that there 
is room for a vast deal of improvement in many 
of those who act as foremen, for I am sorry to 
say there are too many in all branches of the 
building trades who are lamentably deficient in 
technical education. F.C. 





FLOORS. 
Siz,—Onur rooms and, especially bedrooms, 
would be more wholesome, and gain in appear- 
ance, if the French system of marqueterie floors, 
with partial covering, were adopted, instead of 
carpeting every inch of them, which makes a 
dance a difficulty, floor-cleaning an undertaking, 
the air stuffy, and the use of a bath objection. 





able. G. 8. 
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of sand no larger than their own diameter! 
Their fature fate was beyond a doubt, for a short 
season of wet weather would wash the sand from 
under them, and lay them prostrate with their 
fellows! Surely, when our own Avebury and 
Stonehenge are so carefully protected, one would 
expect the French Government to take care that 
their greatest Druidical monument should be 


secured from such bad usage. 
R. Herpert Carpenter. 








had already been overpaid to the extent of 2361., 
and made this the ground of their refusal to pay 
the 2401. certified for by the architect. The 
contractor’s threat to stop the works determined 
the mayor and town clerk to call a special 
meeting of the committee, at which the con- 
tractor, clerk of the works, and architect were 
requested to attend. The contractor and clerk 
of the works were present, but the architect 
resented the indignity of being called upon to 
reply to the imputation cast upon him by the 
clerk of the works, and did not put in-an appear- 
ance, conscious of having acted in a atraight- 
forward and professional manner. After an 
acrimonious discussion, in which one or two of 
the members of the committee exhibited an 
amount of intelligence in striking contrast to 
that of the majority of their confréres, the Town 
Clerk advised the committee that they must pay 
the amount certified by Mr. Turner. The clerk 
of the works, who appears to have been an 
especial protégé of some of the members of the 
committee, seems to have had an exaggerated 
idea of the importance of his office, and to have 
been ignorant of the fact that the duties of a 
clerk of the works are confined to seeing that 
the works are properly carried out with good 
materials and workmanship, and in accordance 
with the instructions and drawings of the archi- 
tect, the architect alone being responsible for 
certificates for payment for work done. 





























































THE SHEFFIELD PROPOSED NEW 
WORKHOUSE. 


Tue Sheffield Board of Guardians some months 
since adopted plans, prepared by Mr. Hall, a 
local architect, for a new workhouse for 1,800 
inmates. The plans were duly submitted to the 
Local Government Board, who, after having them 
under consideration during a lengthened period, 
invited some of the guardians to attend in London 
to discuss the arrangement of the contemplated 
buildings with Dr. Mouat, one of their inspectors, 
and Mr. P. G. Smith, of the architect’s depart. 
ment. A large deputation of guardians, accom- 
panied by their architect, availed themselves of 
the invitation, and were received at Whitehall 
on the 23rd ult., by the above-named gentlemen 
and Mr. Cane, the district inspector. Dr. Mouat 
explained to the deputation the objections on 
sanitary grounds to the aggregation of large 
numbers of persons in one building, and pointed 
out the difficulty of keeping the inmates healthy 
in a building of the size proposed for the principal 
block, which was to hold 750 aged and able- 
bodied inmates besides lunatics and children, 
and would be about 900 ft. long. Mr. Smith re. 
commended that the main block should be cut 
up into distinct blocks or pavilions, and explained 
the advantages of such a system. The pavilion 
system was also recommended for the lunatic 
wards and general infirmary, and one-story 
huts, partaking more of the character of tem- 
porary buildings, for the infectious wards. The 
schools were recommended to be placed entirely 
distinct and away from the rest of the workhouse, 
and arranged in blocks or “ homes” for about 
50 children each. After considerable discussion 
it was arranged that Dr. Mouat and Mr. Smith 
should visit Sheffield to inspect the site. The 
guardians were then invited to visit the new 
workhouse at Lambeth, where the separate block 
system has been mainly adopted, and the various 
arrangements there were explained by the 
master. The conference terminated with a 
cordial vote of thanks to the officers of the Local 
Government Board for the valuable advice they 
had tendered. 











































































NEW DRINKING FOUNTAIN, 
MANCHESTER. 


S1e,—In your issue of the 18th ult. the above work was 
described as having been executed in polished Aberdeen 
granite. We 1 be obliged by your correcting this 
statement, The whole of the work was supplied by us 
from the Carnsew quarries in this neighbourhood. 

Penryn, Joun Fraeemas & Sons. 








UNDER THE ROAD IN MANCHESTER. 


Siz,—A v remarkable work is now in course of 
execution in Manchester, one which is the subject of very 
comment and remark. In Cross-street, facing the 
portico of the Royal Exchange, stand the publishing 
and printing offices of the Manchester Guardian, aud a 
hoarding recently erected in front of that building sur- 
rounds an excavatiou in which a high-pressure steam 
boiler has been fixed, projecting into the street six yards 
at least from the building line, and several feet under the 
setts of the roadway beyond the curb of the pavement. 
Iron girders are being fixed over the boiler to support the 
pavement, and no doubt, by-and-by, the place will have 
an appearance of solidity equal to other parts of the 
street. But I fancy that in the future, I, and others who 
think as I do, will in the course of our journeys in that 
street, follow the example of the Levite in the parable, 
and pass by on the other side! We should like to be 
informed, and perhaps our city surveyor will sfford us the 
information, how it is that while the public are not 
rmitted to build a covered window area more than 
Tein. into the street, and such a harmless thing as a 
baker's oven is absolutely prohibited, the proprietors of 
the Guardian are permitted to put a steam — there ? 
NorerakEr, 








NEW CEMETERIES. 


Clee (Lincolnshire).—A new cemetery is about 
to be provided for the parish of Clee, inclading 
Cleethorpes, Weelsby, and Thuncoe, and Mr. 
Wallis, of Louth, has been instructed to prepare 
plans for laying out the ground. The site fixed 
upon is at Crow Hill, Cleethorpes, and is eight 
acres in extent. 

Nantwich.—The ground of the new cemetery 
at Nantwich is now being laid out, and Messrs. 
Madeley & Heywood, the contractors, have com- 
menced the erection of the chapel and lodge. 

Cromford (Derbyshire).—The works in con- 
nexion with the formation of the new cemetery 
at Cromford have been commenced. The con- 
tract for building chapel, lodge, and boundary 
walls has been let to Mr. James Walker, of Bole- 
hill, and that for the woodwork to Messrs. Killer, 
of Wirksworth. 








HANDRAILING. 


Hap your correspondent ‘‘ A. B.” read the article in the 
Builder of the 28th ult. rightly, he would have seen that 
by Mr. Jones’s work any wreath can be cut out square 
from a plank the thickness of the diameter of the rail ; so 
that if the section of the rail was inclosed in a circle 3 in. 
in diameter, the wreath for any number of winding-steirs 
would be cut out 3 in. wide and 3 in. thick, which I think 
“A, B.” will not find described in any other work on 


As for the square cut being practised in the metropolis 


by efficient staircase hands for many years, it is not very 
ght efficient 


surprising, since Mr. Jones discovered and tau 
creleenne honda the method of cutting rails out square 
twenty-eight years since. B. J. 








THE DARESBURY REREDOS CASE. 


Ar the meeting of the Chester Consistory 
Court, on the 23rd ult., the cause of Jones v. 
The Incumbent and Churchwardens of Dares- 
bury came on for hearing. In his affidavit, Mr. 
Jones stated that he had been actuated in taking 
the present proceedings by a feeling that the 
reredos, containing the scourge, the hammer, the 
nails, the pincers, the lamb, the crown of thorns, 
the ladder, the spear, the reed, the sponge, is 
unmistakably idolatrous, and was not an erection 
consistent with the doctrines of the Reformed 





DESTRUCTION OF ANTIQUITIES IN 
BRITTANY. 
S1r,—In his interesting paper on “ Brittany,” 
read before the Royal Institute of British Archi- 








CONTRACTS FOR “PERSONAL SERVICE.” 


er me ee Oe Pitan staked ive ncantoeees 
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mandment; and that. if allowed to remain it exertions and interviews with the Minister at | left unfinished after an gavence of money. On » formes 
might have the effect of encouraging su titic 13| Paris, saved the very fine Renaissance font. sppie licant mt cog bea "onthe ras Be that ie wes not 

hi I ly, affidavits ame ‘ hish canopy of his church, when the stalls and other py snes for “ personal service,” as mentioned in the 
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stating 5 d poe up dy “5e! it last week I found the churchyard strewed | contracts, if “‘ personal service” was inserted, although 
Restoration Committee, and not at the cost of | *’. a . “ the work was done by others, the Court would have 
Mr. Gilbert Greenall. In reference to the charge | “ith the timbers of its fine old roofs, new king. | Oe Toit ander the new law 
that the reredos was idolatrous Mr. J. Douglas post roofs having been erected in their stead. |’ me : 
architect, stated that he had examined xe Theold roofs ee Cornish and Devon- 
emblems, and none of them were in greater shire type, with boarded. barrel-vanite, divided 


relief than } in, The case was adjourned to the| PY moulded ribs, with richly.carved purlins, ee ee 


+») | ridges, cornices, and tie-beams, these last ter. ’ 
ee aie when the arguments of counsel will minating in the favourite Breton fashion by grand | Tats was an action brought in the Bloomsbury County 
7 Russell, in whic 


dragons’ h All that needed doing to ir | Court, on Friday last, before Mr. Ju 
these cacaes to splice new ends eete omaeed aller mectecnn “Coreg = dstendaa a ules and 
the tie-beams, the timbers being as hard and | Camden-town, to recover the sum of 12s. for two days" 
sound as the day they were pat up. Unforta- | serriges. The plain stated that on the 2let of aly 
nately, it is now too late, and those fine old roofs days after gave the defendant notice to quit, as be wished 
eta the egies mete a wt ey a a of ly 
empioyer 0 
the a St. Pol de Leon, not an sy wea ga toll to dean at once, the plaintiff, 
miles away. on 
I noticed at Carnac also an instance of neglect 
on the part of some one to keep proper guard 
over its famous Druidical avenues of stones. I 
saw a man diligently at work digging out stones 
and sand in their midst, and on remarking to him 
usually the case, to pay whatever sums were|that it was a dangerous practice, he said he 
i i always took care not to throw down the stones, 
as he would be fined if he did so, but he was 
allowed. to get as near to them as he could! He 


pointed out some great stones resting on a basis 











THE CUSTOM OF THE TRADE. 








A CLERK OF WORKS EXCEEDING 
HIS DUTY. 


Tue General Parposes Committee of the 
Wrexham Town Council have lately been thrown 
into a state of great consternation by the con- 
tractor for the new cemetery buildings, Mr. Clark, 
refasing to go on with the works unless he was 
paid a sum of 2401., for which the architect, Mr. 
Turner, had already certified. The committee 


: 


ould not be paid, and that 
if he wanted his money he had better apply to the County 
Court for it, hence the present action, 

Mr. Charles Williams, solicitor, in conducting the 
defendant's case, said that it was the custom of the trade 
to’give a week's notice, and that the plaintiff, having dis- 
charged himself at a moment's notice, was not entitled to 
recover, and called the defendant, who said that the 
iff, after being two days in his employment, left his 
in ao unfinished state at a moment's notice, and 
returned to his previous master’s employment. This con- 
duct had him (the defendant) considerable expense 
and an ape ert mao nae fo emo 

i i ity he had experi- 


i 
5 
4 
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ey 
“noed in obtaining hands to do the work. The plaintiff’s | nington-road ; and the decorations by Messrs. | portion of the chapel, giving accommodation for 
ee ene ey ane be paid | Pike & Son, of Surbiton. Mr. C. L. Luck is the | 500 hasbeen erected, but when completed 


on that day. sas 
The learned Judge said that he considered the plaintiff 
had acted very unfairly towards the defendant in the 
manner he had, and as no custom of the trade had been 
ved by the plaintiff, judgment would be for the de- 
Rodant, with costs, 








CATHEDRAL RESTORATION. 


Salisbury.—A meeting of the Salisbury Cathe- 
dral Restoration Committee was held at the 
Deanery on the 20th ult., when Sir Gilbert Scott 
attended. The progress of the works was re- 
ported to be satisfactory, and it is hoped that the 
choir may be re-opened for divine service by 
Michaelmas, 1876, or, at the latest, by the follow- 
ing Christmas. The treasurer reported that the 
amount of subscriptions, in response to the recent 
appeal, was 6,0121.12s., and the balance remain- 
ing, after defraying the cost of the works now in 
progress, is 2,0001. 

Worcester.—By way of completing the restora- 
tion of Worcester Cathedral, or rather as supple- 
mentary to it, two additional features have just 
been opened to public view. These are the 
erection of new altar-rails, the gift of the 
Countess of Dudley, and the filling in of the 
great west window of the cathedral with 
stained glass, the gift of the Earl of Dudley. 
Both are from designs by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
R.A. The altar-rails are of brass. The win- 
dow is by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham. 
The subject is the Creation. The six days’ work 
is represented in the outer triplets (three on 
each side), and the sequel of the Creation,—the 
story of Adam and Eve and their fall,—is con. 
tinued in the two central lights. Above all, in 
the great wheel of the tracery, is represented 
the seventh day,—that of rest. The giass is of 
thick antique quality, not “antiquated” in the 
painting, but left to acquire by time and weather 
the mellowness of tone that age can give. 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Stonehaven.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Episcopal Church of St. James, Stonehaven, was 
laid on the 25th alt. by the Bishop of Brechin. 
The architect is Mr. R. Anderson, of Edinburgh, 
and the building will comprise nave, aisles, choir, 
chancel, and tower and spire. Accommodation 
will be provided for 450 worshippers. The church 
will be 77 ft. 4 in. in length, 52 ft. 6 in. in 
breadth, and the height from floor to apex of the 
roof will be 47 ft. The height to the top of the 
spire will be 115 ft. The style is Barly English. 
The stone used is from Brechin and Newmill. 
‘The total cost will be between 7,0007. and 8,0001., 
but at present only the nave and aisles are being 
proceeded with, at a cost of about 3,5001. The 
contractors are: — Alexander James, Bervie, 
mason work; Robert Weir, Stonehaven, car- 


work. 
Gedney Hill.—The church of Holy Trinity, 
Hill, Lincolnshire, was re-opened on the 


Louth, at a cost of 1,8801. 


Surbiton.—The new church of St. Matthew, | Smi 


Surbiton (which has been erected at the cost of 
Mr. William Coulthurst, in of his sister), 
was consecrated on the 2lst ult. The church 


consists of nave, aisles, and transepts, with semi- | i 


circular apse with roof of stone groining, 40 ft. 
high. The nave is 94 ft. long, and 24 ft. wide, 
the height of the roof being 61 ft. from floor to 
The walls are of Kentish stone, 
internally with yellow bricks. The win. 
arches, and other dressings are of Bath 
The lower part of the tower forms the 
incipal entrance to the church. The height of 
spire, when completed, will be 170 ft. The 
cost of the church, with its fittings, is about 
15,5001., exclasive of the organ, which was built 
by Mr. Hedgland, of Gower-street, at a cost of 
1,0001. The stained-glass windows were executed 
by Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars, the five win. 
of the apse from drawings by Holliday. 

The church fittings were executed by Messrs. 
Cox & Son, from the architect’s designs. The 
pulpit, reading-desk, and chancel stalls are of 


Hi 


4 


i 


architect, and the work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Manley & Mr. Vare has acted 
as clerk of the works. Mr. Coulthurst has also, 
at a farther expense of some 3,5001., provided a 


parsonage. 

Heighington.— Heighington Church, near Dar- 
lington, was re-opened on Michaelmas Day, after 
restoration, under the direction of Mr. Ewan 
Christian. The work was commenced in April, 
1874, by taking down the galleries, square pews, 
ceiling, &c. The additions made to the church 
comprise a new north aisle, organ-chamber, 
porch, and a roof of high pitch following the 
lines of the original roof as marked on the 
Norman tower. The chancel arch is a 
specimen of Early Norman work; and an arch 
at the west end at the entrance to the tower, 
hitherto blocked by the gallery, is scarcely 
ferior. The pulpit, of richly-carved 
the fourteenth century. The whole of the in- 
terior of the church has been fitted with open 
sittings, those in the chancel being of oak. 
Three stained windows have been added,—one 
in the north aisle by Clayton & Bell, to the 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Aylmer, and their 
eldest son, killed in the dreadfal railway accident 
at Abergele ; the other two by Heaton, Batler, & 
Bayne, in the chancel, memorial windows pre- 
sented by Captain Barritt. 

Newmarket.—On the 17th inst., at a meeting 
of the committee for the erection of the proposed 
new church in All Saints’ parish, Newmarket, in 
memory of the late Lord George Manners, the 
plans and specifications prepared by Mr. Cham. 
bers, architect, of Lowestoft, were unanimously 
adopted. 

Adforton.— A new mission church at Adforton, 
Herefordshire, was opened on the 23rd ult. The 
church, which is Gothie in style, will seat about 
150 persons, at acost of 4001. Mr. J. P. Seddon, 
of London, is the architect; and Mr. Ingram, of 
Leintwardine, the contractor. 

Slough.—It is intended to enlarge and restore 
the parish church of Slough, under the direction 
of Sir Gilbert Scott. It is proposed to erect a 
transept and chancel at the east end, near 
Church-street. The transept will provide in- 
creased accommodation for 350 people. The 

high pews will be removed, and the 
whole of the building fitted with open benches. 
The materials used in the construction of the 
addition will be brick, with stone dressings. 


: 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Ocker-hill.—A new W: chapel at Ocker. 
hill was opened on the 7th ult. The building 
is constructed to seat between 500 and 600 
persons. It isin the Grecian style, and has been 
erected from the plans of Messrs. Saxton 
Brothers, architects, of Wednesbury, by Mr. John 
— of Weduesbury. The cost will be about 

Hatfield Peveril._—A new Wesleyan chapel at 
Hatfield Peveril, Eesex, was opened on the 
ult. The building is of red brick, and will 


Northampton.—A new chapel for the Plymouth 
Brethren, capable of seating 300 has 
just been erected in Duke-street. tis built 


is also of deal, the roof being match-boarded, 
stained, and varnished. The total cost was 5001. 
Mr. Poole was the builder. 

rprtlonelahnesiyte kdneoeetoabenianee 
grega ure. nown as Chri 
and situated in the Hook-road, Goole, was laid by 
Mr. O. H. Denham, of Halifax, on the 14th ult. 
The edifice, which is designed by Mr. T. Porter, of 
Westminster-chambers, i 

ly 
the Decorated style of Gothic 
— y architecture has 
chapel, 


Gloucester.—A new Congregational 
called Tyndale Chapel, in commemoration of 


William Tyndale, the translator of 





the 
was opened at Gloucester on the 7th ult. Only 


persons, 

it will accommodate 750 persons. The style is 
Early Gothio, the walling being of Paiuswick stone 
lined with brick. The principal entrance is in 
Barton-street, and consists of a deeply-recessed 
doorway, with moulded jambs and arch, in the 
gable over which are three traceried windows. 
A ven he rising from the centre of the 
main roof is a inent feature. The cost, 
exclusive of the land, is 2,8001. The architect 
is Mr. Tait, of Leicester; and Mr. Joseph 
Meredith, of Gloucester, was the builder. 








Books Received. 


Elementary Mechanics, By Pair Maenus, 
B.8c., B.A. Longmans, Green, & Co. 1875. 
Most writers on mechanics begin with an expla- 


begins with motion, as being 
dition, not only of life, but of that which we call 
inert matter. i i |, is common to 
everything, whether it be organic or inorganic 
matter. There is no absolute rest. The ordi- 
nary condition of equilibrium is arrested motion, 


i 





Bteam and the Steam Engine. 





any slope whatever. The 








men joiners of 


with | forty, struck work on the 20th ult. Recently 


they memorialised their employers for a rise of 

wages of }d. per hour at present and another jd. 

per hour at the beginning of the moath of March. 

The masters agreed to an increase of }d. at the 
bat : 
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New Bank Buildings at Turriff.— New] Merton College Tower, Oxford, Struck 










































































Hi Ian mises for the North of Seotland Bank have} by Lightning.— During a violent thunderstorm 
asses -_ lost ‘oden' oiipleted: of ‘Sksilly Seam a” Gesign which passed over Oxford on the 27th ult., the 
by Mr. Matthews, architect, Aberdeen. The| lightning struck one of the pinnacles of Merton 

Proposed Street Improvements in| priiding occupies a site at the corner of Main | College tower, which has just been restored by 
Chester.—At the last monthly meeting of the} 4.4 Balmellie streets, the frontages being re-| Mesers. Fisher & Hobdell, splitting from the 
Chester Town Council, plans, according to| ,,ootively 45 ft. and 56 ft. The style of archi-| apex to the base the vane, part of the stonework 
the local papers, for widening North-gate-| toture is somewhat mixed, but the prevailing being deeply imbedded in the led and wood work 
street, Chester, were discussed. The Im-| -)aracteristic is the Old Scottish Baronial, The|on the roof of the tower. The moulds on the 


edge of the pinnacle were divided for about 4 ft. 
as clearly as if cut with a saw, and the massive 
stones were turned at almost right angles to their 
original position. Several workmen narrowly 
escaped injary. : 

A Fraudulent Foreman.—At the Guildhall 
Police Court, on the 27th ult., James Townsend, 
a foreman painter, until recently in the employ 
of Mesers. Bracher & Sons, builders, was sen- 
tenced to a month’s imprisonment, with hard 


provement Committee reported that they had 
considered four plans. Plan No.1 was fora new 
street from the corner of the market, which 
would come out at the west side of St. Peter’s 
Church. Plan No. 2 was a suggestion to take 
down the whole of Shoemakers’-row, set back 


Foregate-street. Plan No. 3 was pretty much 
the same as No, 2, only bringing the west side 
of Northgate-street a little more east, and taking 
down St. Peter’s Church and the News-room. 
plan No. 4, which was recommended for 
option by the council, it was proposed to take 
down St. Peter’s Church and the News.room, 
and part of Shoemakers’-row and Ni 
row. It was further proposed to lease or sell 
the land for building purposes on the whole west 
side from the market to the cross, which would 
all be rebuilt. It was intended there should be 
@ good row with shops under and over, and that 
the street should come out somewhere opposite 
the middle of Bridge-street. The rows were to 
be 12 ft. wide, and they would have good shops 
both above and below. The estimated cost of 
carrying oat plan No. 4 was from 126,0001. to 
150,0001. The farther consideration of the 
subject was postponed, 

Maidstone.—On the 29th ult., the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury laid the foundation-stone 
of the new church of St. Michael and All Angels, 
which is now in course of erection in the Tun- 
bridge-road, Maidstone. The church is designed 
to accommodate 555 in addition to 
clergy and choir. The building comprises nave 
and aisles, chancel, with transeptal chapels, and 
tower. The style adopted is the Geometrical, 
the material used being Kentish rag, in 
horizontal courses, with hammer-dressed quoins 
of the same material. Bath stone is used for | lowing resolution :— 
windows, stringcourses, &c., and for internal} “That while this company recognises the fact that their 
work. The roofs of nave and aisles will be open- | proceedings up to this time have resulted in great benefit 
timbered, the chancel and side chapels having | ‘0 ‘hose for whose interest the company was created, ai 

oa : : 8» 
wagon ceilings of wood divided into panels by | yet haviog received tenders for the enlargement of the 
moulded ribs. The whole will be covered with | buildings, and finding that the amount required is far in 
plain tiles. The eral dimensions are as | °*°¢%? of their previous calculations, they ee 
follows :—Length of nave, 82 ft. ; width of nave, 


seopeliidin 790 auveadiin: ongnitoah tecenpieae octane 
ye 5 au 
24 ft.; total width of church, 56 ft.; length of town should’ at once 
chancel, 33 ft. 6 in.; height from floor to ridge, 


rity of this town sh carry out the powers 
recently conferred upon them for the erection of dwellings 
31 ft.; external square of tower, 14 ft.; total 
height of tower, 74 ft. The architect is Mr. 


for the industrial classea, 
Arthar W. Blomfield, and the builder is Mr. J. G. 


most striking feature of the structure is a 
square clock-tower at the angle facing High. 


Sons, 

Joseph Ross & Son, plasterers; John Gillespie, 
slater; W. & C. Duthie, plumbers; and Alex. 
Watson, painter, all of Turriff. The encaustic 
tiles were laid by Hawley, of Edinburgh; the 
bell-hanging was executed by Bailie M‘Hardy, 
of Aberdeen; the grates, ranges, &c., were 
furnished by Knox & Webster, Aberdeen ; while 
the lightning-rod was fixed by “Steeple Jack,” 
of Dandee. 

Bicentenary of the Great Fire of North- 
ampton.—The 20th of September, 1675, is a 
memorable day in the annals of Northampton, 
for on that day 600 houses were burned and 700 
families rendered homeless, all within the space 
of three hours. The damage was estimated at 
150,0001., but only eleven lives were lost, 
owing to the fact that the fire commenced at 
mid-day, in a thatched cottage near the castle. 
The wind was blowing strongly from the west 
at the time, and the houses being for the most 
part of timber, and roofed with thatch, were 
readily consumed by the flames. All the streets 
were narrow and crooked; not only the Drapery 
(which was then, as it is now, the principal 
thoroughfare), but Sheep-street, Gold-street, 
Bridge-street, Abington-street, and the rest. A 
Northampton paper states that Mr. John Taylor 
is preparing a commemorative volume. 


Industrial Dwellings in Newcastle.— 
The Newcastle Industrial Dwellings Company, at 
its annual meeting the other day, passed the fol- 


afterwards discovered to be totally untrue. 
Thriving Town for the Map 
pd —One ot age. Oren, ond 
builders especially, new places in the No 
of England, is Byker, a suburb of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and houses are being ass cage te 4 


of 
the first great enterprise thought 
of is abridge across the river Ouseburn, and 
already a company has been formed to construct 
the Byker-bridge, at a cost of 50,000i., and the 
contract has been taken by Mr. Walter Scott, 
the bridge at the earliest period, 
sum of 36,2121., the other portion of the 
capital going for land, &c. 


i unanimously resolved, “ That this council 
desires to record its appreciation of the services 
of Mr. A. W. Conquest during the temporary 
absence, through illness, of the city engineer and 
surveyor [Mr. Thwaites], and to testify to the 
ability and intelligence which he manifested in 
the management of about sixty miles of road 
and streets, the sewage and pumping station, the 
erection of buildings, and the various duties of 
ent, and to the zeal and courtesy 
with which he fulfilled the orders of the council.” 


F 


It is stated that during the last four years the 
price of materials and labour in the building 
g trade of Newcastle has gone up fally 60 per 


sive of organ, heating, lighting, boundary-wall,| Ford Board.—Plans for proposed | steel a mixture of petroleum and essence of 
gates, &c.) is 8,082 Board Schools by four i under the | turpentine acts like In setting a razor, 
the and tine act better than oil. 


“ Pireclay and Other Refractory Mate- 


Hylton on the 6th ult., when it was decided 
that a special meeting should be held on the 
20th, at which meeting the Board selected the 
design of “ Marchio,” No. 3, for the proposed 
qoecan saajooh othe epgeovsl of the Rieensiooel 
course, subject to the ap e Educati 
Department. The design selected is by Mr. 
Martin Greener, and comprises a range of build- 
ings about 246 ft. long. The general character 
of the buildings is plain Gothic, and the accom- 
modation is for 600 children. 


the recent meeting of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute at Manchester. He remarked that bricks 
are very porous bodies, and absorb a good deal of 
moisture even when under cover, and, of course, 
much more if allowed to get wet. In fact, ap. 
parently dry bricks often contain a good deal of 
water, and if put into a farnace in this state, and 
if the heat is got up rapidly, the bricks crack 

crumble to pieces. This is especially the case 
with silica bricks, and the writer had known in. 
stances of bricks being condemned as chemically 
bad when the fault lay with those who used them 
without properly drying them. It is well in the 


Acres.-field, and have commenced Loge 
twenty large shops, which are to 
ments of a number of rooms, which will be let off 
in “ flats” as dwelling-houses, a baloony extend- 
ing the whole length at the front, access being 
obtained to them also at the back. The upper 
story will be formed intoa kind of winter-garden 
or conservatory. The cost is estimated at about 
20,0001, 

Strike of Masons at Whitehaven.—The 
stonemasons of Whitehaven have made a demand 


case of silica bricks to actually set them as hot 
as they can be handled. In all cases when | have recently erected by subscription a memorial | upon their employers of an advance of 2s. 10d. 
@ furnace is first started, and especially with | pulpit, at a cost of 120l., from Mr.| per week upon their present rate of wages, 
Siemens furnaces, a very small fire should be| Fredk. A. Batler, M.A., architect, of lin. It| bringing what they now claim up to 34s. per 
kept up for several hours, and then ually | is ipally of Caen stone, with polished week, The masters, at a subsequent meeting, 
increased. This plan would add weeks tothe life | of grey and red Irish marbles, and is enriched | made an offer of 33s. ; but this the men refused, 
of these furnaces. Most blast-furnace managers | with iate carving. A -desk of | and there has in been a general 
know and practise this very elow and careful/the same material, and in style}steike in the town. There are abont forty 
drying of their plant, but it is too often neglected| with the pulpit, has been presented masons employed in Whitehaven, aud of this 
in mill and other farnaces. the Duchess of Leinster. Both pulpit and on 2S ae that nearly one-half have 
Florence.— Professor has -deak bave been 4 ganene other: pinees. 
offered to make a statue of rer aged by Mr. A. P. Sharp, of Dublin. “Commission.” — Some scanda! has been 
caused in Ipawich by the discovery on the part 


Light.—Mr. Uriah A. Boyden, of Boston, 
Mass., has deposited with the Franklin Insti- 
tute the sum of 1,000 dols., to be awarded 


Piazzali, if the block of marble be given him. 
Subscriptions for the purpose were immediatel 
opened, the French artists, Meissonier Guil- 


lit 
tS 
F 
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laume, giving 100 francs each. Serious projects|as a premiam to “any resident of North 3 

are being set on foot for the completion of | America who shall determine by experiment} The fact came out in consequence of the 
the fagade of the duomo, and a general appeal | whether all rays of light, and other physical | @pparatas not answering the purpose, and the 
for subsériptions to be made t i makers being called upon to take it away, and 


J 
g 
i 


the eae not transmitted with the same 


country for the purpose is talked of, 
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Extension of the Use of Natural Gas.— 
The highly satisfactory results obtained by the 
use of natural gas in puddling and heating far- 
naces at Erie, Leechburg, and other places ip 
Pennsylvania, has induced a serious effort to 
bring this excellent fuel from the great gas-well 
in Batler county, P: lvania, to the ironworks 
of Graff, Bennett, & Co., and Spang, Chalfant, & 
Co., in Pittsburgh. It is proposed to use a pipe 
6 in. in diameter, and 17 miles long; this will 
be carried in a trench 3 ft. deep, and the work 
is under contract to be finished within a month. 


Proposed New Pablic Offices for New- 
bury.—The town council of Newbury lately 
resolved to erect new municipal offices, and have 
made application to the Local Government Board 
for permission to borrow 3,5001. for the purpose. 
Plans having been advertised for, those of Mr. 
J. H. Money were selected. 


Park for Gateshead.—The Town 
Council of Gateshead have applied to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 
35,0001. for the purchase of the Saltwell Estate 
for a public park and pleasure-ground. Messrs. 
Richard Cail and E. B. Reed, who have surveyed 
the property, value it at 33,5251. 


Barracks.—The tender of Messrs. Hill, Higgs, 
& Hill, at nearly 50,0001., was accepted on the 
24th ult. by the War Office for building the new 
barracks at Caterham, Surrey. The same firm 
are also building the barracks at Bedford, which 
are proceeding with considerable rapidity. 


The School Board for London.— The 
School Board for London held its first meeting 
after the recess on Wednesday last (29th ult.), 
when Sir Charles Reed gave a resumé of the 
work of the Board since the passing of the 
Elementary Education Act. 


Bailders’ Benevolent Institution.—The 
annual dinner in aid of the funds of the above 
institution will take place at Willis’s Rooms on 
Thursday, the 11th of November next, when 
Mr. John Aird, jun., will preside. We trust the 
committee will be well supported on the occasion, 


The Works of David Cox.—The Liverpool 
Art Club proposes to exhibit early in November 
@ selection from the works of David Cox, which 
it is hoped to make, will be thoroughly charac- 
teristic of this painter. 


The Roofs of the New Law Courts will 
be covered, we are told, with the permanent 
green slates, to be supplied by Messrs. Ashton & 
Green, from their quarries. The slates are to be 
cut to a pattern. 


Greenwich Hospital.—The tender of Messrs. 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill has been accepted by the 
Lords of the Admiralty for the new dining-hall 
at the Naval Schools, Greenwich, to accommo- 
date 1,000 boys. 

New Bank in Rochester.—In our brief 
description of the new London and County Bank 
in Rochester (p. 871, ante) we omitted to give 
the name of the architect, Mr. E. Evans Cronk. 














TENDERS 


For the formation of new street from Old-street’ to 
High-street, Shoreditch, with sewers and other works 
connected therewith, for the Metropolitan Board of 
ees aa Bazalgette, engineer :— 

ars 





























coeranenessogtiapeeniioe sveeseee £50,000 0 O! 
Farrar 37,870 0 0 
Oliver J 00 
Pearson ae 37,150 0 0 
ROR De hs DEloie 36,900 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. sesccssoscoresseoesee 36,000 0 0 
Boovers & Co. cocccecccssccsvccvessee 33,570 0 0 
Cardus 33,024 19 2 
Griffiths 33,000 0 0 
Dover & Oe .cs sciscriceiserictricints 31,616 0 0 
Turner 4 00 0 @ 
DORE B OO. - sesrectesvcscesisieiosee 30,590 0 0 
Btevens & Co. .......cccssscccercesees 29,950 0 0 
Nowell & Rob 29,500 0 0 
DODO iisieiisiitinveidccsteondiabiii . 28,342 0 0 
Carey (accepted) ............00000 550 0 0! 





For new schools, Stockwell-road, Lambeth 


School Board for London. Mr. E. R. Robson eB 


, architect :— 











CORIO. sitstisssiciciiochortinectiin £8,789 
Wall, Brothers.......... lett 8, 00 
UN  ccdavonssacnbsiobenedlanbeimnin y 00 
EE 8,500 0 0 
Cullum 8,415 0 0 
PORWUED cvvastsceckgecoscansscicibseinte 8,415 0 0 
red £206 0 0 
RTE EMITS Cee s 0 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill... 8258 0 0 
Cooper (accepted) ..,....0.... vee 8,240 0 0 





For the erection of new shop near to the Brixton Statio 
_nh Racer Bell, Cheshire, Re Co, Mr. John ms 


Vincent* £12210 0 
* Allowing for old materials, 




















Steer 
Card & Bon (accepted) .......0000 


Chapman. Mr. G. Treseher, i_ 
Dunkley (accepted).......essereee 4,360 
For erection of District Hospital at Lewes. 
& F. Rutley, architects :— 
Oxley . £2,400 
Longley 1,750 
Kempling 1,725 


1,630 
1,442 





W. Oldham Chambers, architect :— 
Downing 











Lacey 
Tooley ...... 
Brett 








For the erection of a school to 
for 572 children, on the site in 


architect :— 
Dove, Brothers.........0+ 
Scrivener & White 
Williams & Son 
Sheffield 
Boyce is 
Stimpson & Co............+00000 tineon 
Ennor 
Brass 
Hobson .... 
Pritchard 
nce. eeeteteeceeeeee SOCCER ee eeeereeee 


























For the erection of a school to 


"Webber 















Boyce (accepted 


For the erection of the new Memorial Chure 


market to the late Lord George Manvners, M.P. 


£6,325 


PAD 
Beas 


row, for the School Board for London. Mr. E. 





* 


awra' 0 
[Total cost of buildings per head, 102, 9s, 3d.] 


£11,075 
aE . 10,444 
Williams & Son .... 10,441 
Kirk & Randall .... 10,110 
L. H. & R. Roberts o. «9, 918 
EUG ccnmetsinntecamesienscokeses 9,911 
Lawrance y 
Grover 9,784 


) 9,500 
[Total cost of buildings per head, 8/, 12s, 14.] 








Ennor (accepted).........cc.re00002. 6,332 
[Total cost of building per head, 11/. 1s. 


Town, for the School Board for London, 
Robson, architect :— 
F, & F. J. Wood ....... euvncennininast £6,830 








Mr. Edward Lavender, architect :— 
Nightingale ..........s..s0scsssesossees 
Cock ( pted) 








4a, Gon Pye, architect :— 


























PINOE ° ccdcsanppocienvedbnbabvannessvnn . “go 
pcasnnasesengasendubessbenssannevenaie 6 
Garwood & Eady.......ccccscccccssoeres 608 
Eade 585 
Diss es 566 
Garwood (accepted) .......... weceeees 543 


For alteration and additions to Cavendish House, on the ‘is : ° 
north side of Burlington-gardens, and to No. 33, Old London. British and Foreign Patents obtained 


Burlington-street, in the parish of St. James, Piccadilly, 


For the erection of ten shops at Brixton, for Mr. E. G. 


00 


Messrs, C. 


J 
‘ 


ecoooo 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0! 
at 


i 


New- 
Mr. 


0 
0 
0 
0 


eooooo 


0 


vide accommodation 
rinces-street 


hk. Robson, 


eoooceceoo 
eceoceoeooeoo 


Jeoite accommodation 
for 1,104 children, on the site in Canal-road, Hoxton, for 
the School Board for London, Mr. E. R, Robson, archi- 
tect : 


eooocecoo“ 
ocoocoocoescoo 


For the erection of a school to provide accommodation 
for 572 children, on the site in Glengall-road, Cubitt 


Mr. E, R. 


eoscooeooos 
sooocooooeo 


4d.] 


For additions and repairs to Carlisle House, Soho. 


For the erection of new schools at Lexden, Essex, Mr. 


for Mr. F. Last. Mr. C. E. Barlow and Mr. J. E, Boys, 

architects. Quantities prepared by Mr. W. Matthews :— 
Browne & Robi £16,210 0 0 

eR ee 15,959 0 0 
Scrivener & White...........0000008 15,900 0 0 
Lucas 15,834 0 0 
Elsdon 15,690 0 0 
Newman & Mann ..........00s00008 15,650 0 0 
Bayes & Ramage.............sseesee 15,561 0 0 
Alterations to warehouse, No. 2, Bevis Marks, for Mr. 

8. Beyfus. oe. a, Cone architect. Quantities 

pared essrs. Batstone & Sons :— 

_ Mere suiielns bd vSiauenbubesbecieenbeonee £3,030 0 0 
Waldram & Co............ 306 0 0 
Moreland & Nixon 2,760 0 0 
Newman & Mann..........cccsssers+ 2,695 0 0 
Oliver 525 0 0 


For farm buildings, Oxgate Farm, Hendon. Mr. Chas, 











J, Sh , architect :— 
Wan £930 0 0 
Hoopel 925 0 0 
Donne 862 0 0 
Wicks (accepted)  .......ssssseeeeee . 7900 





P ere we penamer te the tenders for five mi 
ences at Knight’s-hi orwood, which appeared in your 
issue of the inet., we beg to say that in our tender 
for the single villa we omitted to include an addendum 
amounting to 3362. Our tender should have been 2,015/., 
not 1,680/ Hoox & Orprgr. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. L—D.—C, J.-A -G. M—Mr, 0.—J. H.—P. G. 8—E. G.— 
C.C.H -R. M.—J. L. 8.—D. C.—J. B. B—-M. A.—W. T. B.—A. & 
G.—R. C.-L. A—R. H. C—E. L.—8. & 8.—A. A.—G. G. P.— 
Lamps (reflectors of various kinds have been and are being tried).— 
XM. W. & Co. New Haven (received).—D. R. (they have mostly been 
mentioned in our pages, and we cannot look back). 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


ee Oe, ee ee eee 
by the name and address of the sender, not for 


Nore—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








CHARGES FOR 
" ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Situations 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under iy 
Each additional line (about ten words).. 0s. 6d, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER” is direct trom the Office, to residenta 
ia any part of the United at the rate of 19%. per annum, 
Payable in Advance. 

Halfpenny stamps for amounts under Ss. Any larger sum 
should be remitted by Order, at the Post 
King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. to DOUGLAS FOUBDRINIEB. 














RANDELL, SAUNDERS & DO. (Tenited) 
en and Stone Merchants. : 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdte; 
ee transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
spplication to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.] 
Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 
asual sand, is much stronger than ordinary mortar. 
Plastering finished in much less time at less cost. 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement for 
Concrete at less than half its price.—21}, Mill. 
bank-street, 8.W. [Apvt.] 








Asphalte. 

Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. 

M STODARBT & OA 


Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, B.C. [Apvr.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are pro- 
ducing Slates in all sizes, and in any quantity: 
sound, and of choice green tint.—For samples 
and farther particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 
at the Quarries, Narberth.road, R.S.0. [Apvr.] 


Notice to Inventors. 
HERBERT & CO. Patent Office, 67, Strand, 








at Fixed and Moderate Charges. Searches made. 
Sales and Licences negotiated. Handbook and 














information gratis.—[Apvr. ] 
MICHELMORE & REAP, 


PAS 0 CHARLES @COLLINCE SO PATENT. 
7 (\OLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 
My LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
Ly and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 
e 36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
Discount to Builders LONDON, 8.E. 


& Llustrated Sheet on application, 














PERFECT DAYLIGHT 





Chappuis Patent Reflectors 
IMPROVE NATURAL DAYLIGHT AND SUPERSEDE GAS 





CHAPPUIS, Patentee, 69, FLEET STREET. 





